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correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 

ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The King’s visit to Paris ended on Thursday. All 
has gone as merry as a marriage-bell, all save the 


excessive attentions of the journalists, which perhaps | 


did not lack merriment so much as sobriety. A 
friendly informal visit of this kind probably does more 


in the way of sowing, rather cultivating, good feeling | 


than any number of state ceremonies. The King saw 
M. Delcassé three times. He has also seen Prince 
Radolin. Much has been made of this. No doubt 
Morocco turned up for discussion ; how should it not ? 
and of course the good feeling between England and 
France. But why make a mystery of anything so 
natural ? 


Among incidental effects of the King’s presence in 
Paris may be reckoned the little sensation caused by 
Mr. McCormick, the new American Ambassador. In 
presenting his credentials to the President on Wednes- 
day he went a little outside diplomatic usage in 


associating a third nation, ‘‘the mother country of | 
Americans ”, with congratulations on the long friend- | 


ship of France and the United States. Paris and 
London get the best of American ambassadors, who 
are as a rule quite untypical American politicians, 
and Mr. McCormick has already proved a good 
diplomat as Ambassador both at Vienna and S. Peters- 
burg. That is perhaps the reason why his little 
reference to the Anglo-French agreement was so much 
bruited. 
King; but it was nothing more; and where was 
M. Rouvier’s tact when he replied by insisting on the 
goes efforts of France in the first days of the American 

epublic ? It is quite true that the success of the 
American revolution was largely due to France; but 
a reminder of the fact is not the best means of assist- 
ing the English and American friendship which he 
conceives himself to desire. 


It was a nicely-turned compliment to the 
y p : numbers ; and many instances of isolated cruelty are 


The Tsar’s Ukase, issued on Easter Sunday, is a 
version of a scheme outlined some time ago by M. 
Witte. Ignorance of the reverence of Russians for the 


| Orthodox Church in Russia and the stringency of its 


traditional association with the State have made 
English people underrate the liberality of the conces- 
sion. Among schismatics the ‘‘Old Believers”, who 
are mostly Russian peasants of the most loyal tradi- 
tions, and indeed all sectarians who do not hold 
‘* erroneous doctrines . . . subject to legal penalties ’’, 
are given right to hold real and personal property, and 
the privilege of public worship, with all that this entails. 
Secession is no longer a crime, nor may the children of 
the heterodox be taken from the custody of their parents. 
Special provisions are made for their religious educa- 
tion in the event of their parents belonging to different 
churches. This ‘‘ emancipation of dissent” is asso- 
ciated with some reductions of the disabilities previously 
in force against Roman Catholics, Mohammedans, and 
Buddhists. In the same Ukase certain arrears of taxa- 
tion are remitted to the peasants and great gratitude 
has been expressed. 


Easter-day in S. Petersburg was disturbed by none 
of the Hooligan outrages which the press, Russian and 
foreign, insisted on predicting ; and during the week 
the city has been if anything quieter than at any period 
since the first outbreak. Moscow is not less quiet ; 
and a representative of the ‘‘Old Believers” has gone 
there to make arrangements for the presentation of a 
sum of money, estimated at a vast amount, to be col- 
lected as a thank-offering for the Easter ukase. Even 


in Poland May-day itself was comparatively peaceful, 
but on the following days strong coercive measures 
were taken against the strikers in several towns, espe- 
cially Warsaw and Lodz. At Warsaw 70,000 were out 
on strike ; and it seems certain, though all accounts are 
confused and partial, that the Cossacks on several 
occasions fired into the crowds, killing considerable 


reported. The injuries to women and children, in- 


| ——, from the forcible control of crowds, have 
in 


| 


| 


uriated the strikers and their numbers make the 
situation grave. 


When the newspapers want a variation on their theme 
of the brutalities of autocracy in Russia they might 


_ turn their attention to the brutalities of democracy in 
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Chicago. This latter city is at present a little more 
of a hell upon earth than, according to the accounts 
that have been given of it by several noted admirers 
of the great Republic of the West, it is ordinarily. White 
men and negroes are taking advantage of a big 
strike there to indulge their racial hatreds. That 
seems to be the real reason of the terrific 
animosity with which gangs of negroes and whites 
are attacking and wounding and killing each other. 
The negroes have made themselves specially hated by 
enrolling themselves as strike breakers ; a job no doubt 
agreeable to them as a means of paying off old grudges 
for lynchings and other amenities of the whites towards 
them. The authorities as yet seem to have let things 
take their course. When they begin their duty of keep- 
ing order we shall not be surprised if they shoot down 
the mob quite as determinedly as it is being done in 


Warsaw. Chicago has done that before as the 
Socialists know. And no one here expressed any 
horror. 


All the world wonders at the capacity of Admiral 
Togo for total disappearance. But Marshal Oyama is 
hardly less successful at the same feat. He is in com- 
mand of three-quarters of a million men, and yet we 
know no more of their disposition and movements than 
is contained in the unlikely conjectures of Russian 
correspondents. The opinion grows that a large force 
is advancing towards Kirin from the east and Russian 
correspondents unite in foretelling an impending 
attempt to invest Vladivostok. Of Admiral Togo not 
even the casual merchant ship has sent a rumour, and 
very little more is known of Admiral Rojdestvensky. 
A considerable part of his fleet was sighted in 
Binkhol Bay about forty miles north of Kamranh Bay ; 
but whether he has joined Admiral Nebogatoff or 
whether he has remained off Indo-China we have no 
single word of information to help even to a conjecture. 
Some vessels of a third squadron have been seen off 
Malacca. 


The best proof of the restoration of common sense 
in regard to Morocco is given in the quiet acceptance 
of Count von Tattenbach’s ‘‘ military mission” and his 
own very candid statement of intention. 
desires to get what she can out of the situation. If 
France using the privilege given by the Anglo-French 
agreement can keep order and restore financial equili- 
brium and generally do the work she has chosen, 
Germany’s efforts must be chiefly confined to the back- 
ing of the commercial energy and skill of her private 
citizens. But if France shows any inability to play the 
part of an efficient policeman Germany will have a 
reason for direct political action in defence of her com- 
mercial interests. The last news from Fez gives good 
prospect that the trouble on the Algerian frontier—the 
starting-point of French influence—is on the way to be 
settled; but the difficulty, which is Germany’s oppor- 
tunity, lies on the other side of Morocco ; and further 
developments depend more on the state of order in the 
country than on Count von Tattenbach’s interviews in 
Fez. It is an astute proposal that Germany should lend 
France a hand in her police duties. 


General Botha has published on behalf of the head 
committee of Het Volk an epitome of the new Transvaal 
Constitution, with a running commentary of his own. 
It is no doubt published for the benefit both of English 
politicians and of the congress of Het Volk which is to 
meet in a few weeks. Of course he has nothing good 
to say of the constitution which he regards as anti- 
Dutch in all its essentials ; and up to a point his criticism 
is perfectly sound. As in all forms of representative 


government very little real power or independence is | 


allowed to the colony under the constitution. The 
percentage of nominated members, who are a quarter 
of the whole, would almost certainly ensure a majority 
for the Government and the power of veto given to the 
High Commissioner extends even to financial matters, 
which we are taught to consider the special privilege of 
the legislature. The privilege which the constitution 
most certzinly concedes is opportunity for agitation ; 
and this is a compensation which, however much he 
may relish it, General Botha can hardly be expected to 
acknowledge. 


Germany | 
| year’s proposals as they did last year’s. 


So far as he attacks the temporary clauses of the 
constitution General Botha has a perfectly clear and 
logical position ; but he gives away the whole Boer case 
when he shows his irritation at the one permanent 
article. The institution of equal electoral areas and 
automatic redistribution, which will survive the change 
to fuller self-government, is so severe a blow to Burgher 
supremacy that full responsible government, with the 
High Commissioner’s veto, might safely have been 
given. When he talks of the legislature as consti- 
tuted being likely to carry ‘‘ disastrous proposals such 
as the £30,000,000 war contributions”, he both pro- 
claims the typical Boer desire to evade an obligation, 
and does not conceal his knowledge that the propor- 
tion of power which the electoral system gives to 
members of towns and mining centres would enable 
them to carry such ‘‘disastrous proposals”, even 
without the aid of any elective members. 


It is to be expected that Lord Kitchener’s appeal on 
behalf of the Gurkhas who suffered at Dharmsala will 
be honourably responded to; but if there should be 
any deficiency from a full measure of generosity it 
should be made good from public sources. The actual 
obligation of Government to the Gurkhas, as defined in 
the terms of enlistment, extends only to arms and 
equipment, and none of the Indian funds will go to the 
relief of the wounded or their families. But the moral 
duties to the Gurkhas are as great now—consider 
Tibet—as when they and Nicholson in a singularly 
dramatic skirmish won some of the first actions in the 
Mutiny. Their losses at Dharmsala were about 230 ; 
and they suffered so heavily because they were in close 
quarters in barracks. 


In the House of Commons the new Aliens Bill was 
read a second time on Tuesday without a division. 
Sir Charles Dilke moved the resolution against the 
Bill on the ground that it had not sufficient regard to 


| the retention of the principle of asylum for the victims 
of persecution. 


This will no doubt be the line of 
the Opposition in Committee and the Government will 
have to guard against their Bill being made ineffective 
by all kinds of devices to protect this right of asylum. 
It will be the Opposition’s pretext for wrecking this 
The clause 
enabling a district to be closed does not appear in 
this Bill. This is a serious omission; but the 
weakest point of all is the vague character of the 
clauses dealing with those who seek exemption. 
They may be allowed to land conditionally. It is 
interesting that Mr. Sydney Buxton and the other 
Liberals who have been converted to this Bill are pre- 
cisely they whose constituents will be affected by it. 
These gentlemen saved their Liberal souls by making 
much of the differences between this Bill and the last. 


Mr. Balfour, in his speech on Friday on Mr. Gray's 
motion calling attentionto the East Ham Council’s 
repudiation of its education duties, suggested no way 
out of the difficulty. He insisted however on what is 
clearly the common-sense view that a local body cannot 
be encouraged to do what East Ham has done by any 
special measures taken for its relief. This would imme- 
diately throw all the others in the melting pot; and there- 
fore this case will have to be considered in connexion 
with the whole subject of education reform. He spoke of 
the contributions already made by the State and sug- 
gested, as he naturally would, that they were already 
sufficient ; but very probably before long the whole 
sum of education will have to be taken over by the 
State. 


On Wednesday there was an odd spectacle in the 
House. Mr. T. P. O’Connor was to be seen ardently 
moving the adjournment of the debate to draw 
attention to the way in which Mr. Healy has been 
treated by the police. Mr. Healy has always been 
treated very well by the police, some people declare. 
Did not the police defend him in one instance from the 
inconvenient attention of Dublin Parnellites ? Besides, 
why should Mr. O’Connor trouble to strike for one who 
is singularly capable of striking for himself? Next one 
might expect to hear of Mr. Healy contributing a 
column of ‘‘ pars” about Duchesses and their Electric 
Landauletes to the columns of Mr. O’Connor’s light 
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society paper. However, it turns out that the Mr. 
Healy in question is a strictly local celebrity. He is of 
Dunsey Island, and a somewhat ridiculous naval expedi- 
tion has been fitted out for his eviction because of some 
paltry debt. Two hundred police, armed to the teeth, 
to evict because of some debt of a fewsovereigns. No 
wonder the rates are so stiff. 


Mr. Balfour was in good vein at the Primrose League 
meeting yesterday. He struck just the right note to 
brace up his hearers for the General Election, when- 
ever it may come. The Opposition has miscalculated 
a good deal on this interesting event, and Mr. Balfour’s 
references to its volte-face on the Aliens Bill and the 
Agricultural Rating Bill-when it thought the time was 
at hand were more effective than a more formal de- 
fence. Equally happy was his glance at the fiscal 
votes of censure, and his ironical supposition that Mr. 
Chamberlain must be the criminal and himself the 
obscure promoter of the fiscal policy in the Opposition 
fancy. More seriously he urged that the success of 
Liberalism would revivify Home Rule and Welsh Dis- 
establishment. 


What is the measurement of Mr, Chamberlain? The 
House, according to Lord Balcarres, allows him 11 feet 
by 5. This is coming rather near to infringement of 
the Local Government Board’s standard of cubic space. 
If Mr. Chamberlain were receiving an interviewer in 
his ‘‘ slip of a room”, they could not have the 300 feet 
apiece required ; while a deputation would cause a very 
pr overcrowding nuisance. We commend this to 

rd Balcarres, who is familiar of old with these ques- 
tions of air space. 


The Government have appointed a committee to 
inquire into the working of the Small Holdings Act. 
The committee will find, though we do not say they 
will report it, that the Act has been a ridiculous 
failure. You might search industriously through whole 
counties without finding a single instance of the Act 
being put into force. Indeed, in many parts of Eng- 
land a small holder under the Act is a curiosity. We 
are sorry to rob Mr. Chaplin and the Conservative 
party of any credit which may be supposed by the 
highly imaginative to attach to them in this matter ; 
but let them console themselves with the thought that 
after all they were driven into this useless legislation 
by doctrinaire Radicals who believed that an artificial 
class of small farmers might be created by Act of Par- 
liament and would be sure to vote on the opposite side 
tothe ‘squire and the parson”. The natural small 
holder is a very different product. He owes his 
existence neither to Mr. Channing nor to Mr. Chaplin, 
and is a strong success. 


No. The Conservative party has not made anything 
by Parliamentary small holdings, and never will. But it 
has done really great work, unworthily overlooked, by 
its Allotment legislation. The Allotment system is 
perhaps the greatest piece of rural legislation which 
has been carried out during the last half-century. We 
are often surprised that the Tory party does not make 
more parade of this admirable measure which has 
proved extremely successful in every part of the country. 
The Liberals can point to no piece of constructive legisla- 
tion for the countryside equal to it in merit and strong 
Practical success. Let Captain Wells and his staff, 
when they shower the country with leaflets against the 
general election, bear this in mind. They are troubled, 
they admit, to know how to attract the agricultural 
labourer. The agricultural labourer has not the slightest 
ne got him his allotments. Captain Wells should 
tell him. 


Lord Grimthorpe, who died as it were suddenly 
last Saturday, was a strange and strong personality. 
As the eldest son of a wealthy Yorkshire baronet, 
the head of Beckett's Bank at Leeds, he was 
certainly not ‘‘in fortune’s Bridewell whipt to the 
laborious task of bread”. But he had not the art of 
idleness, and he had in him the making of at least four 
successful careers. He might have been a great 
engineer, or a great ecclesiastic, or a great architect : 
he was a great leader at the Parliamentary Bar, a 
branch of the profession to which his taste and aptitude 


‘ 


for mechanics naturally directed him. Sir Edmund 
Beckett practised in the Committee-rooms in the early 
Victorian era, when the great trunk railways were still 
being promoted, and when huge incomes were made. 
Sir Edmund Beckett’s fees were as large as any and 
larger than most of them ; and when asked by a friend 
why he went on toiling in wig and gown after his 
accession to the baronetcy, he replied, ‘‘I find it a very 
inexpensive amusement ”. 


In the profession it is understood that parlia- 
mentary barristers are not necessarily lawyers, in the 
high sense of the term. The Land Clauses Act is 
about all the law they need know; but they must be 
able to cross-examine engineers and to remember the 
clauses in previous private bills. A great lawyer Sir 
Edmund Beckett was not; but his knowledge of 
mechanics, his memory for precedents, and his reckless 
wit gave him an ascendency over witnesses and com- 
mittees of which he took full advantage. It would not 
perhaps be fair to describe him as a bully ; but he was, 
to parody a well-known line, ‘‘ Willing to strike and 
not afraid to wound”. It was outside his profession 
that Lord Grimthorpe’s versatility showed itself. He 
was an enthusiast on church architecture, on clocks 
watches and bells, and on the odium theologicum. 
His salient qualities were contempt for authority, and 
a determination to have his own way. Some of his 
caustic sayings are remembered by his many relatives. 
To one of his nephews, who had lost his seat in Parlia- 
ment because of some independent votes and speeches, 
Lord Grimthorpe said, ‘‘ You are not a big enough man 
to keep a conscience”. To another nephew, who 
admitted his intention of ‘‘ going on the turf” he 
growled, ‘‘ You had better be under it” and when com- 
plimented on this ‘‘epigram” said he thought it was an 
epitaph”. 

The translation of Mr. Ernest Beckett to ‘‘ another 
place” as his uncle’s heir creates a vacancy for the 
Whitby division of Yorkshire. The situation is one of 
unusual interest, for the present Lord Grimthorpe is an 
uncompromising free-trader, while the chairman of the 
Conservative Association, Lord Feversham, is an 
equally uncompromising protectionist. Mr. Ernest 
Beckett sat for the Whitby division from 1885 till the 
other day, and in 1895 and 1900 was returned without 
acontest. When the fiscal question made its appear- 
ance, Mr. Beckett took his line, and Lord Feversham 
took his. The difference became so serious that at one 
time it looked as if his grandson Lord Helmsley would 
run against his nephew. It was, however, discovered 
that Mr. Beckett’s hold on the constituency was so 
strong that Radicals as well as Conservative free- 
traders would vote for him, and so Lord Helmsley 
became the accepted candidate for Thirsk and Malton. 
It is now arranged that Lord Grimthorpe’s brother, 
Mr. Gervase Beckett, will contest the division, which 
will be a happy solution, as he is a supporter of Mr. 
Balfour, and will thus unite the Conservative party. 
Mr. Gervase Beckett is an active partner in the bank at 
Leeds, and his knowledge of business will make him a 
fitting representative of a Yorkshire constituency. 


The New York ‘‘ Mystery of a Hansom Cab” still 
remains a mystery. Immense interest has been taken 
in the trial in America as there were all the elements of 
the theatrical in it; a well-known beautiful chorus- 
girl, the prisoner, Miss Nan Patterson, a bookmaker 
who was the murdered man and had been the paramour 
of the actress. Moreover this was the third trial, 
the jury having previously twice disagreed. Again there 
has been a disagreement, but there will not be another 
trial as the prosecution has determined to do what was 
done in our similar case of the Peasenhall murder. Of 
all the extraordinary incidents in the American trial 
the most startling was the assertion point blank to the 
counsel for the defence that he knew he had no case. 
If this had happened in time, it would have been a 
useful instance for Mr. Choate at the Lincoln’s Inn 
dinner the other day to add to his other points of the 
difference between American Courts and our own. 


Several incidents of the Easter holidays have helped 
to stir the public against motor cars; and the little 
touch of drama—it has been called by as big a phrase 
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as tragic irony—in the most advertised incident has 
served to concentrate attention on it. Inthe House on 
Thursday the Home Secretary was assaulted with 


questions many of them arising directly out of this | 
mishap. One concerned foreign chauffeurs, described — 


most unfairly as criminal aliens; one the method of 
insisting on the legal limit of speed being observed. 
But the danger does not depend on abstract speed. 
It is more dangerous—except to the occupants, who 
need not be considered—to drive at twelve miles past 
an abrupt turn or through a village than to go at 
thirty-six on a straight and lonely road; and before 
blackguarding foreign chauffeurs it would be well to 
see that our roads were properly equipped with such 
admirable signals as the French have invented and use 
universally. Forty-five local bodies have applied, 
though a third of the applications were withdrawn, for 
special powers, and it appears that in two cases local 
permission was given to limit the speed to five miles an 
hour in certain localities. The groan of alarm which 
followed the confession that cars might drive at twenty 
miles an hour from Hyde Park Corner to Kew extracted 
from Mr. Akers Douglas the promise of an inquiry. 


The governing body of Clifton have certainly taken 
as successor to Canon Glazebrook the best man in the 
field. Mr. David received a very urgent request to 
stand for Repton, but felt at the time that he was hardly 
justified, so soon after his appointment, in leaving 
Queen’s. His first association with Repton masters 
and boys was in connexion with the school corps ; and 
Clifton, where the corps is unusually popular, will 
rejoice in a headmaster who is a keen soldier and excel- 
lent officer—a don and a good preacher, ‘‘ sed miles ”. 


We wonder how several of the leading daily papers 
can consider that the Royal Academy makes inadequate 
arrangements for the reception of the press at its 
banquet. Mixed up with all the show names on the 
list, we notice ‘‘ The ‘Times’ reporter”. What more 
does the press want? And who is responsible for 
this distinguishing anonymity? Is it some Hanging 
€ommittee whose business it is to parade the names 
of the happy beings who have been invited ; or is it 
‘“*The ‘Times’ reporter” himself who would rather 
not be connected personally with the entertainment ? 
We suppose that either the Academy does not think a 
‘*Times” reporter worth naming, or that a ‘‘ Times” 
reporter does not think it worth while to associate his 
name with the Academy banquet. Is it a snub to the 
reporter or a snub to the Academy ? 


We remember against the Poet Laureate that he once 
confessed to a poor opinion of Shelley. Was he having 
a sly hit at the same poet when, falling into his old 
leader-writer vein, he told a Camberwell audience that 
the wiser poets are ‘‘in harmony with the conservative 
social organisation which continues to commend itself 
to the general good sense of the English people” ? 
Mr. Alfred Austin also committed a sin against Mrs. 
Browning whose bust he was asked to unveil. How 
she would have hated to be called ‘‘ a female writer” ; 
and his alternative word poetess is perhaps worse. If, 
as Mr. Austin argues, ‘‘ great writers . . . . are per- 
manently endeared to mankind by the humanity and 
universality of their imagination ”, they should be free 
from aggressive insistence on a sex termination. 
“Poet” is quite good enough a word for Mrs. 
Browning, but for Mr. Austin we prefer Laureate 
without the poet. 


It has been suggested to us that we should start 
a subscription to relieve the ‘‘Times” of the pain- 
ful necessity of writing up Hudson’s Soap Powder, 
Boots the Cash Chemist, and sundry other shopkeepers. 
It is certainly a hard case, but before relief we think it 
should be examined and reported on by the Charity 
Organisation Society. Probably the Pharmaceutical 
Society, for instance, would object, urging that a paper 
which throws its weight on the side of drug companies, 
which may be so many quacks, against the stricter 
conditions proposed by the Pharmaceutical Society’s 
Bill is not a fit subject for relief. It would be interesting 
to see a leading article in the ‘‘ Times” on this matter, 
which is one of real public interest. Would it agree 
with the “‘ notes” of their advertising staff ? 


PAUL PRY AND THE ENTENTE CORDIALE, 


}* is difficult to read without a smile the comments 

of our newspapers, especially those which used to 
be described, most justly, as the ‘‘ heavy dailies”, on 
the movements of the King in Paris. With bated 
breath, as it were, they suggest tremendous ulterior 
consequences of the most natural incidents. They bless 
the King for all the good he is doing for us in-France, 
not in the language or the style of the courtier, which 
has in it something of grace and something of the 
grand, but with the obsequious attitude of the Court 
flunkey. At the same time to assert their sturdy British 
independence, they throw in from time to time a number 
of constitutional texts, reminding his Majesty that he can 
only represent the will of the free and mighty English 
people. The whole attitude of these papers is a blend of 
the toady and the ‘‘ swaggart ” (a useful ‘‘ portmanteau 
word” of which Humpty Dumpty might have been 
proud). It is a common blend of character in a 
democracy. Yet one might reasonably look for a more 
tasteful way of discussing such matters in at least 
the more reputable portion of our press. But in fact 
‘* Reynolds’ Newspaper”, to take a robust instance, 
however much we may differ from the views expressed, 
discusses kings and princes in a tone much less 
offensive and in a far better literary style. There is 
just the difference between the intelligent working- 
man and the middle-class vulgarian. But why should 
there be any difficulty in referring in a respectful, yet 
simple unaffected way to the doings of our King? 
Certainly no one could show that way more per- 
fectly than the King himself. How he must loathe 
the newspapers, when he reads, if he does read, 
their praises of him. It does not require as able a 
man as King Edward to see that the praise is at 
bottom a peculiarly offensive form of insolence. 

There is no need to complain very seriously of the 
journalist’s itch to make a great political event of 
every ‘‘royalmovement”. Kings are important people, 
and it would be hypercritical to expect a journalist to 
resist the temptation to magnify, or colour very highly, 
in effect untruly, the significance of any act or word of 
an admittedly great personage. Nor is it likely that 
this journalistic gloss does any political mischief. It is 
easily seen through. Internationally there is but one 
thing, and that an obvious thing, to say about 
the King’s visit to Paris. A sovereign does not 
make a considerable stay, and in a markedly free 
and unconventional way, in the capital of a country 
whose relations with his own kingdom are strained ; 
and when he does make a visit of this nature, he neces- 
sarily emphasises and increases the friendly feeling 
of the two countries one to another. And King 
Edward VII. would know how to improve such an occa- 
sion to better effect than most princes. That he should 
have a friendly conversation with M. Delcassé was only 
natural. There is really nothing in the whole matter to 
make a mystery about ; or to discuss solemnly. 

If the French and the English public do not see this, 
it is certainly not the fault of the King: he has done 
all he could to give them their cue. It is very hard 
on a man (and the King tried to explain to the press 
of Paris that he really is a man as well as a King) 
that he should not be able to take a holiday and enjoy 
himself quietly like other people. If he could not 
expect in the crowd quite the fine feeling that would 
treat him simply as any other man, he might at any 
rate hope not to be dogged by journalists all his time. 
From France we look for fine taste, and none, we are 
.sure, will regret more than the gentlemen of France 
that the King of England should have had to deprecate 
offensively insistent attention on the part of certain 
Frenchmen. To say that the instincts of a gentleman 
exclude such conduct would be irrelevant. But the 
French journalist does not lack wit, and, if he 
really cared for that good feeling between French 
and English people he is so eloquent about, he 
would know that to obtrude himself upon King 
Edward when he was not wanted, in spite of a 
most good-humouredly expressed suggestion that he 
should make himself a little more scarce, was not the 
way to promote a cordial understanding of any kind. 
If any tell us that these Paul Prys thought that by 
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photographing the King, not necessarily with a camera, 
in every attitude at every moment, at home and with- 
out, they were expressing the touchingly benevolent 
enthusiasm of the French people for our Sovereign, 
that it was all evidence not of idle and ill-mannered 
curiosity but of deep affection, we must ask them to 
take that story to some other country than France. It 
might be true of a very dull-witted nation, but not of 
the people of the nimblest intellect, unless perhaps we 
except the Irish, in Europe. 

It is not for us, however, to lecture the French on 
their manners or indeed on anything; preaching to other 
countries is odious. We prefer to mind our own 
business. We were inclined at first to say nothing 
about the whole matter ; but foreign attention to the 
English King is every Englishman’s business after all, 
and this particular matter has a very pertinent moral for 
us and for our press. Otherwise we should have been 
too mindful of the proverb about stones and glass houses 
to venture even to mention an instance of failure in good 
taste on the part of Frenchmen. Frenchmen might well 
remind us of the good taste of some of our members 
of Parliament who, when entertained recently by some 
of the famous wine-growers of Bordeaux, declined the 
wine of the country, some of the choicest wines in the 
world being put before them in the truest sense of 
compliment, and called for, what was not offered, 
whisky-and-soda. We refuse to believe that more 
than a very few did this thing, but some certainly did. 
It is a misfortune that their names were not carefully 
preserved that they might go down to posterity as the 
classical instances of sheer, undiluted, core-through 
British vulgarity. 

The King’s expressed dislike of the excessive attention 
of these journalists should be remembered here at least 
as much as across the Channel. For one thing, would it 
not have been better for English papers when reporting 
these errors in taste to content themselves with a general 
statement of the sort of thing the King objected to, 
and refrain from reproducing for the pleasure of Eng-: 
lish curiosity the precise minutiz the King resented ? 
When, for instance, the ‘‘ Times” correspondent expos- 
tulates against a Paris paper for reporting that the King 
had for breakfast . . . (the ‘‘/Times ” here inserted all the 
items), is it not plain that the ‘‘ Times ”’ is merely repeat- 
ing the French journalist's offence ? The love of knowing 
everything about the details of public persons’ private 
lives, from the King down to a professional cricketer, 
is a prurient itch that ought to be snubbed. There 
are of course plenty of public persons who like and 
encourage this curiosity about themselves ; but, how- 
ever numerous, they are only the baser sort. All 
decent public men loathe it absolutely. Now that the 
King has expressed his feeling openly, anyone who 
offends in this direction ought to be made an outcast. 
The difficulty is that, if the offender is a press-man, 
there will be too often nothing to cast him out from. 


THE ADVENT OF REFORMS IN RUSSIA. 


“THE sinister prognostications and anticipations, that 
were half-wishes, of critical disturbances during 
the Russian Easter, and on the 1st May, when is held 
the yearly International Social Democratic Festival, 
have after all not been realised. Russia proper, in fact, 
generally speaking is internally in a more peaceful 
trame of mind at present than it has been since the 
notable outbreak in S. Petersburg, and the only occur- 
rences that have marred the festivities of the country’s 
great national holiday have culminated in Poland, the 
nest of revolutionary anti-socialists and so-called 
Nationalists, who, however, are all of them practically 
aliens. The lamentable sacrifice of innocent life at 
Warsaw has once more been caused solely by the 
unwarrantable procedure of the revolutionary party, 
which has egged on the people to set aside the public 
warning of the authorities that they would put down 


with military severity any sign of a revolutionary | 
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movement. We are told by the artists or inventors of © 
cession that has been granted by the Tsar at the 


such news that the disgraceful attack of the soldiers 


at Warsaw and the slaughter which ensued were | 


entirely unprovoked by the processionists. Yet what 
greater provocation would these agents provocateurs 
desire t 


n a concerted plan of bomb-throwing in — 


the streets, organised processions in crowds, waving 
“red flags”, and singing revolutionary songs? But 
—in spite of the mischief and harm done by these 
active sympathisers and abettors of revolutionary 
malefactors who are goaded to acts inviting blood- 
shed by such teachers as ‘“‘ Father” Gappon and 
Maxim Gorki—the quiet workers for reform have 
remained unshaken in their faith and conviction of 
obtaining a favourable consideration of their pro- 
gramme by the Tsar. Had it not been for these per- 
sistent ‘“‘ red flag” demonstrations inviting, if not 
challenging, the authorities to fire upon ‘ innocent 
women and children,” the present advent of reforms 
would probably have come long ago. Few can grasp 
the importance of the concessions granted by the latest 
ukase of the Tsar, in the vastness of the changes they 
are destined to bring forth. Judging from information 
we have, the final resolve of Nicholas II. is the outcome 
of months of careful weighing of arguments and of 
protracted consultations with the two opposing camps ; 
now with the reactionaries headed by Pobedonostsev., 
now with the reformers supported by de Witte. Eco- 
nomic and political innovations obviously could not be 
introduced before liberty of conscience and emancipa- 
tion from outlawry by edict of the Church had been 
conceded. Until last week some ten to twelve millions 
of dissenters were outside the pale of the Church, 
which in Russia means liability to ostracism. It 
means that their marriages were illegal in the eyes of 
the State, their children registered as illegitimate. 
The Procurator of the Holy Synod rigorously set them 
down on the official record as lost sheep of the true fold. 
By the enforced retirement of Pobedonostsev bureau- 
cracy has unmistakably received the first blow at the 
hands of the Tsar himself. 

The first stroke of the axe has at last fallen at the 
root of the chief obstruction to Russia’s social progress 
and reform. Until the powerful influence of the Church, 
‘‘this bureaucratic institution of the State’’, to use 
de Witte’s own words, and its autocratic administration 
were brought within certain limits and confined to its 
spiritual sphere, no social reforms could take place 
of universal benefit to the people. It was de Witte 
who proposed to the Tsar to free the Church from the 
meshes of the bureaucracy and after much patient labour 
and endless waiting he has at last received the Tsar’s 
consent. After a consultation between the Minister 
and the Metropolitan Archbishop, it was decided to 
draw up a programme of reform containing six demands. 
The chief of these clauses was a provision for the return 
to the ancient primitive principle of Church government 
by council, annulled by the great Transformer of Russia, 
—the Tsar Peter. Another clause was the right of 
electing a Patriarch who should represent the entire 
Russian Church and be guided by the permanent 
ecclesiastical council of twelve. Here we have a 
fundamental reform issuing, not as in France and the 
democratic West from the State Government, but out 
of the Church itself. A remarkable consistency certainly 
in orthodox autocratic Russia. 

On the Wednesday before Easter His Majesty sent for 
the Director of Affairs in the Committee of Ministers, 
and on the Thursday, after a final lengthened consulta- 
tion, he wrote the single word ‘‘ Nicolai” at the foot 
of the ukase, making religious freedom and religious 
toleration for all his subjects throughout his vast 
Empire an accomplished fact. Thus ended the duel 
between the Arch Procurator of the Holy Synod and 
de Witte. To say—as does a special correspondent 
of one of our London dailies—‘‘ that the incredible has 
happened—the first fruits of Russia’s revolution have 
ripened...” is either to lie or to be ludicrously 
ignorant. Probably it is ignorance. It is simply 
to slander Nicholas I]. and to disparage the patriotic 
action of de Witte and his associates. In spite of the 
frequent rumours to the contrary, it is now evident 
that de Witte’s influence on the Emperor’s plans for 
the gradual regeneration of the country has never 
waned. Another, and not the least beneficent, con- 


instigation of de Witte and his adherents is the remis- 
sion of the arrears of taxation due by the village 
communes on account of the peasants, dating back 
to 1857, and amounting in the aggregate to the not 
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insignificant sum of 75,000,000 roubles. An attempt 
has been made to discount the intrinsic considera- 
tion of this concession by a statement that ‘‘the 
amount remitted to the peasantry sounds imposing, 
but it is not possible to appraise the practical benefit of 
the boon without information as to the total of their 
indebtedness to the State and of the prospect which 
existed of securing the arrears that have been wiped 
out”. It is suggested that inasmuch as the peasantry 
do not and never will possess the means of discharging 
this debt to the State, the gift is but a mockery. 
Without entering now into the financial facts of the 
case, we point out that the moral influence and the 
prospective benefits of this gracious act are a valuable 
asset. It is clear, as we have already ——— on 
a previous occasion, that the ex-Finance Minister is 
still persevering in his amended fiscal policy of tapping 
Russia's chief source of income, namely her agricultural 
resources, instead of forcing her industrial capabilities 
by protection, inflated tariffs, and the influx of foreign 
capital. The programme of further and more sub- 
stantial economic reforms for the benefit of the peasantry, 
which will in all likelihood include a scheme for the 
redistribution of land, is evidently being reserved for 
manipulation by a committee of delegates, or Zemstvo, 
or advisory council not yet determined, a matter at 
present under the consideration of M. Bouluiguin’s 
Commission. 

The exclusion of the Jews from the benefits of the 
Emperor's concessions has been strongly animadverted 
upon in various quarters. The restrictions and pro- 
hibitions which affected schismatics and dissenters from 
the Orthodox Church never touched or in any way 
affected the Jews, who have always enjoyed the privilege 
of the doctrine and customs of their religion ; and they 
possess the rights of ordinary citizens. The only 
restriction to which they have been subjected has been 
the obligation to reside and trade in certain districts 
allocated to them by the authorities. Consequently 
the present removal of grievances which are essentially 
of an ecclesiastical or canonical character can be of no 
special advantage to the Jews. The largest and most 
loyal body of dissenters from the Orthodox Church 
are the Starro-Verruy—Old Believers. These seceded 
from the orthodox ritual, mainly owing to the bureau- 
cratic influence and police supervision pervading its 
administrative faculty. They have been the first to 
enjoy the removal of religious disabilities granted 
by the Emperor’s Imperial decree. The issue of 
the Tsar's ukase, coinciding with Russia’s greatest 
annual féte-day, has enabled these loyal subjects to 
celebrate the Easter services in their churches in their 
own way. The cemetery and altars belonging to them 
at Moscow, which had been closed for forty-nine years, 
were unsealed in the presence of the local authorities. 
After the midnight service, which was attended by the 
Prefect of Police and Prince Galitzin, aide-de-camp to 
the Emperor, the worshippers knelt before the Prince 
and begged him to convey their heartfelt gratitude to 
their Sovereign. Slowly, but surely, Russia is ad- 
vancing. Not, however, on the road of Western 
emancipation, but within the boundary of her own 
ancient historical landmarks and traditions. It would 
seem as if the foreign elements introduced by Peter 
the Great are gradually falling to pieces, revealing the 
solid foundation of the Slav country as of old. 


SHOEING THE CHINESE GOOSE. 


“THe efforts of the Powers to improve the Chinese 
fiscal and administrative system seem to have 
been nearly as ineffective, so far, as the efforts to 
reform the clergy of his day which Skelton satirised in 
the well-known couplet— 


‘* What hath laymen to doe, The gray gose to shoe?” 


Readers of the Saturpay Review * may not have been 
altogether surprised by recent complaints ; for, while 
recognising the care with which Sir James Mackay 
and his colleagues had scheduled grievances and re- 
quirements, we pointed out, at the time, that the new 


* SaturDAY REviEw, 19 April, 19 July, 2 August, 1 November, 
$902. 


treaty recapitulated much that had been conceded pre- 
viously—on paper—but had failed to materialise, and 
found ourselves wondering whether it would be more 
effective than other agreements that had gone before. 
The creation of bonded warehouses, for instance, and 
the cashing of drawback certificates had, we remarked, 
found place in a convention negotiated by Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock in 1869, which was shipwrecked over the 
very question of inland taxation with which Sir James 
Mackay had been struggling anew. The Tsung-li 
Yamen had promised, at that same time, to set about 
framing a code of law in harmony with European 
principles of legislation ; but, though the promise was 
renewed in the Chefoo Convention of 1876, nothing had 
been done to the present day. . . . Even the promise to 
take part in a joint commission (if such were formed) to 
investigate the missionary question represented practi- 
cally the revival of a request made by Prince Kung, in 
1871, in a memorandum enumerating the very grievances 
alleged among motives for the Boxer outbreak. Nothing 
came of it then, and it was much to be feared that 
nothing would come of it now. Even the currency 
question was raised though not pressed to an issue in 
1868, and again, we believe, in the course of the nego- 
ciations at Chefoo, in 1876. This is, however, really 
the first time China has bound herself to ‘‘ provide for 
a uniform national coinage”, &c., as she does in 
Art. II. ; and Lord Percy stated recently, in answer to 
a question in Parliament, that the Board of Revenue 
had actually memorialised the Throne, proposing the 
establishment of a general mint at Tientsin for the 
purpose. Even this is two years after the ratification, 
and nearly three years after the signature, of the 
treaty; and it should be noted that the Viceroy Chang 
Chi-tung has memorialised strenuously against the 
concomitant scheme for placing China on a gold basis 
propounded, for the United States, by Mr. Jenks. 

It does not follow, of course, that the result of 
Chang’s opposition will be fatal; nor would it con- 
stitute an infraction of the treaty if it were, since that 
calls simply for ‘‘a uniform national coinage”; but few 
who are acquainted with the monetary history of China 
will be surprised at his objection to ‘‘a proposal to 
strike new silver coins and arbitrarily cause their value 
to stand at a ratio of 32 to 1”. Fixity of exchange has 
been attained in India, though not every one feels con- 
fident that a day of reckoning may not some day come 
for a coin worth about tod. which is made to pass for 
1s. 4a. But conditions that are attainable under. a 
strong centralised Government like that of India assume 
a different aspect in a loosely knit empire consisting 
really of satrapies possessing, every one of them, a 
large degree of financial and administrative independ- 
ence. Chinese experiments in currency date, as we 
have said on a previous occasion, from a day when our 
ancestors are supposed to have been dressing chiefly in 
woad. We saw it stated somewhere, not Icng ago, 
that they had never had gold coinage, but gold yi were 
current in the time of Mencius, 376-289 B.c. Attempts 
to establish a state currency on a genuine basis 
were made, 200 years later, but the coinage was so 
counterfeited and clipped that it had to be suppressed ; 
and this appears to have been the rock on which 
experiment after experiment failed. It is after trying 
every kind of monetary experience, in short—from iron 
to gold and silver, and from copper to paper and skin— 
that the Chinese have come, apparently, to regard so 
much weight of pure metal as the safest medium of 
exchange. The substitution of a regular and uniform 
currency for the present incongruous and unwieldy 
system would be an immeasurable boon, of course, 
to everyone except the classes who find their 
profit in the complication ; though whether it will be 
easily attained through the medium of a state mint 
may be open to doubt. Chang Chi-tung recognised the 
need by setting up a mint for the coinage of Chinese 
dollars, fifteen years ago, at Canton ; and he is coin- 
ing freely still at Wuchang. His example has been 
followed at more than one provincial capital; and 
complaint is now made that enormous quantities of 
copper are being minted at these establishments, in 
disregard of the treaty provision for ‘‘a uniform 
national :oinage”. But here we are again in presence 
of a custom which it might be wiser to utilise than 
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antagonise. Opposition enough will have to be 
encountered from shroffs, bankers, officials and, not 
least, tax-collectors who one and all extract profit from 
existing conditions. Might it not be wiser to begin by 
requiring all the provincial mints to assimilate their 
standards, instead of adding to the sum of hostility 
by trying to deprive them forthwith of an admitted 
rivilege ? 

“Recognising that it is advantageous for the country 
to develop its mineral resources, and that it is desirable 
to attract foreign as well as Chinese capital,” the 
Chinese Government undertook ‘‘ with all expedition 
and earnestness to go into the question of mining rules 
and—selecting from the Rules of Great Britain, India 
and other countries regulations which seem applicable 
to the conditions of China ”—to ‘‘ initiate and conclude 
revision of her existing regulations” within a year. 
That is, as Mr. Brenan lately remarked (in his lecture 
before the Society of Arts), just the sort of fine-sounding 
obligation that the Chinese like entering into; ‘ for 
they think that the chief value of a Treaty article is its 
elegant phraseology, and have come to believe that we, 
too, set as great store by the shadow as the substance”’. 
Mining regulations framed in the spirit indicated are, 
at any rate, yet to seek. The Chinese state, we learn 
from Earl Percy, that regulations have been drawn 
up, but that it is necessary to consult the provincial 
authorities before they can be finally settled. And not 
only is the promise unfulfilled but (according to the 
‘‘Times” correspondent) ‘‘native officials in the interior 
do not hesitate to issue proclamations forbidding the 
opening of mines in which foreigners are interested ”. 
The hostility is an expression measurably, no doubt, 
of dislike to foreign intrusion—measurably also of the 
official fondness for having a finger in every pie which 
foreigners resent when they are concerned. But here 
we are again in presence of the necessity of agreeing 
with the provinces, and it is quite likely that regulations 
could be arranged locally with viceroys or governoys 
more easily than by imposition from Peking ; though 
Imperially-approved regulations, establishing on broad 
lines the principles sanctioned by the Treaty, will be 
useful for reference and support. It is scarcely sur- 
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clusion, the representatives of the Powers do not con- 


_ sider themselves authorised to communicate the terms 


of the proposals in question until they have beer 


_ approved by their respective Governments as well as by 
_ the Chinese Government.” Things ‘‘happen” however 
_in China as well as elsewhere, and the text—or what 


prising, however, that a Government which has to take © 


into consideration claims such as those advanced by 
Germany in Shantung should find difficulty in settling a 
general text. 

The Conservancy of the Shanghai river (Hwong-pu) 
was arranged for in the Protocol of Peking, so it is 
less surprising that the familiar blunder should have 
been made of setting Peking to do Provincial work. 
‘The Shanghai river is under the jurisdiction of Nan- 
king; and it might surely, as we remarked at the 
time, “‘ have been possible to arrange for its improve- 
ment without irritating the great Viceroy who was 
chiefly instrumental in saving the Lower Yangtze from 
the outbreak and massacre designed by the Cours”. 
Nor was the error one of principle alone. We are 
accustomed to much from Peking ; but anything more 
pondegously complicated and unworkable than the 
scheme elaborated in Annexe 17 even the authors of 
the Protocol could hardly produce. Liu Kun-yi met 
the case by refusing to move. It was nearly three years 
Water that his successor got the wheel out of the rut 
by offering to do the work himself. Shanghai was 
naturally pleased, and entered into pourparlers which 
resulted in the formulation of a practical scheme. The 
consent of the Foreign Ministers had to be asked, 
and one might have thought they would thankfully 
acquiesce. But a protocol transmutes even river mud, 
apparently, into high political matter. The reply was 
to the effect that ‘‘the Representatives of the signa- 
tory Powers of the final Protocol” were ‘‘ pleased 
to be able to say that negotiations with the same 
end in view had already been in progress for several 
months with the Chinese Government [and had re- 
sulted in an agreement] which only awaited the 
approval of the Governments concerned”. Nor was 
this all. Moved by a legitimate curiosity, Shanghai 
people ventured to ask whether it might be informed 
what these new pgoposals were. Was there ever 
such indiscretion? ‘As diplomatic usage does not 
permit” (they were told) ‘‘of publishing the details 
of negotiations between governments before their con- 


purports to be the text—has found its way into the 
Shanghai press. It is a very great improvement upon 
that attached to the Protocol, but is open to the criti- 
cism still that it omits to indicate the Viceroy as 
ultimately responsible ; conveying the impression that 
the officials named are to act rather as delegates of 
Peking. It is to be hoped, however, that his approval 
has been secured, and that nothing will occur now to 
hinder the execution of a project which has been 
agitated for years. 

The opening of Inland Waterways to navigation by 
small steamers was obtained by Sir Claude MacDonald 
in 1898; everybody expecting that they would be 
allowed to tow, and carry cargo, and do generally 
what steamers are supposed to do in the West. That 
expectation was disappointed chiefly because the in- 
novation threatened provincial privileges of inland 
taxation; so Art. X. provided for new rules, which 
were actually annexed to the treaty. But a recent 
letter from Shanghai says they still ‘‘don’t work: 
every obstacle is thrown in our way”; and a protest, 
addressed to Lord Lansdowne from Shanghai, expressly 
names this as one of the stipulations which the Chinese 
authorities ‘‘actively oppose”. It is hardly fair, per- 
haps, to adduce the question of Lekin, because it 
was provided that Art. VIII. should come into force 
only when all the Powers had signified their acceptance 
of its provisions. Nor is it surprising, in view of con- 
ditions which we explained three years ago, that its 
incidence is in the meantime being aggravated, or that 
the ‘‘ Consumption Tax” which was commended as an 
alternative is being levied as well! The Chinese 
Government was asked, some time ago, how it pur- 
posed proceeding in the collection of that tax, and 
replied with commendable gravity that the question 
was premature, as the Article had not yet come into 
force. A Shanghai correspondent writes—‘* we know 
now what Consumption Tax is and how it will be 
levied—just as much as the Chinese like, and wherever 
it suits them”! 


THE LATEST ALIENS BILL. 


\ HAT remains of opposition to the Government 

Aliens Bill is now based at least on intelligible 
grounds, even if we may not admit the cogency of the 
criticism. So far has the Subject advanced in recent 
years that it seems at first sight as if Mr. Balfour 
defending the principle of the Bill merely stated a 
truism. Yet Mr. Balfour is not the sort of person to 
lay solemn stress on the obvious. He must have felt 
that there still lingered an old superstition of the 
peculiar obligation or peculiar glory, as some people 
have considered it, of the British Islands to admit all 
comers with indiscriminating hospitality to their shores. 
Perhaps this may be accounted for by memories and 
associations connected with the freeing of slaves when 
our courts held that once a slave touched British soil 
they would afford no help to his master to reduce him 
to his servitude. Then until recent years we were 
extremely rigid about admitting the right of foreign 
countries to the extradition of their criminals. It 
appears also that there was not any generally admitted 
common law right in the Crown to deport suspected 
or marked aliens. Sentiment strengthened these legal 
traditions in the case of the admission of such foreigners 
as the Huguenots and the Flemish. Mr. Balfour was 
therefore well advised to start the defence with the 
theoretic principle that it is a final and indestructible 


_ right of every free community to decide who is to be 


added from outside and under what conditions. The 
countries that have been settled by “emigrants from 


| our own shores came to this conclusion. before our- 


| selves. 


America and all our colonies, whose people 
took the British common law to their new homes, 
had all the instincts of the Britons they left behind 
them, but they have long ago exercised the ethical or 
political right Mr. Balfour laid down ; and they have 
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their immigration laws as drastic, if not more drastic, 
than the Bill which is founded on their models. We 
may take it that we ourselves have at last reached this 
point, and Mr. Balfour was able to assert that there is 
assent on both sides of the House of Commons to the 
proposition that we have a moral right to decide whom 
we shall admit to our fold and under what conditions. 
The question is henceforth reduced to this: Does the 
Bill lay down any extravagant or excessive require- 
ments from those who design to become British citizens 
or to live amongst us as aliens ? 

There is still a good deal of cavilling amongst those 
who are determined to cut down the Bill to its smallest 
proportions as to the extent of the evil of alien immi- 
gration. The statistics are not easy to handle; but 
there is undoubtedly an evil of no small importance, 
since it shows itself in an acute form locally in certain 

uarters of our great towns, especially in London. 
ere is no possibility of minimising the effect here, 
as Mr. Sydney Buxton pointed out. From the social 
and sanitary standpoint in these places there is un- 
doubtedly a strong case for the Bill. Yet unfortunately 
the opposition to the Bill of last session has caused 
the withdrawal from it of a clause which was in- 
tended to specify the districts where the conditions 
had become intolerable, and to give a power of pro- 
hibiting them as areas for further settlement. This 
section was perfectly reasonable and quite practicable ; 
and it is a serious defect in the present Bill that 
it has not been reproduced. But besides this over- 
crowding of particular areas there is the scandal and the 
danger, which no one now denies, of the free admission 
of criminal and disreputable and diseased foreigners 
in sufficiently large numbers to make their pernicious 
influence felt in all our police courts, our hospitals, and 
our workhouses. There is no doubt of this, and alone 
it would be a sufficient reason for the Bill. Sir Charles 
Dilke has a theory that the evils of low-priced alien 
labour can best be met by legislation to prevent 
sweating. That is very well in itself, but it would do 
nothing to prevent the baneful effects of the immigra- 
tion of the criminal, the disreputable, and the diseased. 
So that the policy of the Bill of meeting the immigrant 
ships when they arrive and sorting these out before 
they land is the only effective one. We must have the 
Bill at any rate for that. If the destitute are prevented 
from landing in London there could not be a more 
effective way of keeping them out of the hands of the 
sweater. 

An Aliens Bill, it is said, may be dangerous to ‘the 
retention of the principle of asylum for the victims of 
persecution’. The new Bill contains a clause intended 
to meet this difficulty ; and if care is not taken it will 
probably be so manipulated that we shall make the Bill 
ineffective for the purposes for which it is needed. 
Thus the first clause provides that if the immigrant 
proves that he is seeking admission to this country solely 
to avoid prosecution for an offence of a political 
character, ‘‘leave to land shall not be refused on the 
ground merely of want of means”. Immigrants who 
raise this plea, or other pleas such as that they are not 
destitute, may be permitted to land conditionally. 
This conditional landing is sure to be abused. All 
these pleas ought to be settled before the immigrant is 
permitted to leave the ship. There is a provision that 
the rules for immigration boards, which are established 
for inquiring into these pleas, may direct the meetings 
to be held on board the ship itself ‘‘ if convenient”. 
Evidently there is endless opportunity here for dodging 
the provisions of the Bill. Any number of aliens may 
be trusted to have any amount of reasons for excepting 
themselves from its provisions ; and if they once get at 
large how are they to be got back? The only precaution 
taken seems to be that ‘‘ security shall be given by the 
master of the ship in the case of immigrants conditionally 
landed”. They can hardly be kept in custody on land, as 
is provided in the case of aliens who have actually com- 
mitted offences, and are awaiting an expulsion order 
signed by the Secretary of State. The only safeguard is 
to enact that all these questions of the right of the alien to 
be exempted shall be settled before he is allowed to leave 
his ship at all. It appears as if too much anxiety were 
being shown not to inconvenience the owners and 
masters of the immigrant ships; but this is a minor 


matter which will be sufficiently secured by promptitude 
and frequency in holding the immigration board’s 
meetings, a thing desirable in itself. We shall not 
consider here how far the proposed exemption of an 
alien on the ground of his coming here to ‘‘ avoid 
prosecution” meets all the cases which it would 
be desirable to exempt. A chief point of the opposi- 
tion will be to extend it as widely as possible ; 
and in this way to make the Bill more or less ineffective. 
But whatever may remain of the Bill’s effectiveness, 
after the exempting clauses are extended, it will be 
nullified if the claims for exemption are not settled 
before immigrants are allowed to leave their ships. 

The opposition of the labour members to the Bill is 
very difficult to understand. Mr. Keir Hardie derides 
the notion that it is intended to protect labour ; and yet 
he spoke of the policy of the Bill as shutting out cheap 
labour, and agreed with Mr. Chamberlain that by doing 
so a step was being taken in agreement with the general 
policy of protection. Mr. Hardie seems to be limiting 
his ideas of protecting labour to that kind of labour 
which goes on strike. He would have an Aliens Immi- 
gration Bill which would secure that aliens were not 
brought in under contract to work while a strike was 
being conducted in this country. It is apparently as 
much as anything because the Bill furnishes an exemp- 
tion in the case of aliens who come here under a con- 
tract to work that Mr. Hardie objects to it. They 
cannot be called ‘‘ destitute”, and the first clause 
of the Bill provides that they shall not be considered 
undesirable immigrants. He will have it that there is 
a plot here to leave open the means of bringing over 
aliens to assist in breaking down a strike. This is an 
obsession of suspicion which seems to have made the 
labour members impervious to every broader considera- 
tion. They are quite mistaken as to the effect of the 
first clause. It leaves the law exactly as it is and it 
alters nothing. There is no clause needed in an Aliens 
Bill to enable workmen to be brought here on contract. 
They can be brought already. What Mr. Hardie is 
aiming at is a similar law to that of the United States 
that no alien shall be brought into the country on a 
contract to perform labour. That may or may not be 
a good law: we might be justified in retaliating against 
the States by such a law. But in any case these 
matters are irrelevant to an Aliens Bill, and it is sheer 


| perversity to insist on them. 


THE SUICIDE OF THE BAR. 


i. Bar is not yet quite dead but it is moribund ; 
and when its last moment arrives, and it seems 
impending, the verdict will be not death from natural 
causes or misadventure, but by its own hand in circum- 
stances amounting to felo de se. It has entered into a 
conspiracy with the solicitors to compass its own 
destruction. The very body which it appointed to look 
after its interests has turned traitor and has betrayed it 
into the hands of its enemies. Will the annual meeting 
of the Bar which takes place next Tuesday have any- 
thing to say about that extraordinary instance of the 
Bar Council’s servility to solicitors which they have 
printed about themselves in the report to be presented 
to the Bar at that meeting? We should not be sur- 
prised if it were passed over in silence, for from the 
Lord Chancellor or the Attorney-General down to the 
youngest junior who was called last term every bar- 
rister is muzzled through fear of ‘‘ the lower branch 
of the profession”. The legal profession acts in an 
inverted order in which the inferior dominates and 
terrorises the superior, and grants or withholds the 
favours which mean prosperity or starvation. There is 
not another profession which submits so dumbly as the 
Bar to a body of men entirely inferior to it in general and 
professional learning and ability. It consents to be the 


| employed where it ought to be the employer, to receive 


favours humbly from those on whom it should have the 
power to confer them, and though it writhes under 
the servitude it has not the courage to attempt to free 
itself. When the Bar meets for about an hour once a 
year to discuss tamely the trivialities contained in the 
report of its Council, nothing of real importance is ever 
considered. Will anyone venture at its next meeting 
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to propose a censure on the Bar Council for submitting 
to an abrogation of the only rule under which any 
pretence of independence in relation to solicitors has 
been preserved? We doubt it, for everyone there 
will be afraid to commit himself to any act which 
would fix the eyes of the solicitors upon him in dis- 
approval. The solicitors know it; they are well aware 
that they have the Bar in their pocket. If they have 
any sense of humour they must be mightily amused at 
the talk they so frequently hear in public from the 
dignitaries of the Bar or the Bench, but not so often 
in private, of the independence of the Bar. 

The historic order has been reversed. Once clients 
saw the man directly in whose ability and learning 
they trusted for success. With the disuse of this very 
sensible and salutary custom the solicitors obtained 
the mastery over both the client and the counsel. 
A remnant, however, of the old practice remained, 
and it has always been understood that in legal 
business not ‘contentious the old right of direct com- 
munication between counsel and client still existed. 
Lord Brougham asserted it when the Bar was begin- 
ning to feel the effects of the modern changes which 
have ended in making the Inns of Court an annexe 
of the Law Society. Attorney-Generals have given 
opinions that the right still exists. It has been left 
for the Bar Council, which was to protect the in- 
terests of the Bar so much more effectively than the 
old Bar Committee, to surrender gratuitously the last 
remnant of independence the Bar retained. The 
barrister who hesitated to represent the interests of a 
board of contractors before a public body would have 
been entirely within his rights to appear without the 
intervention of a solicitor. It was no particular want 
of courage on his part. Not a member of his body 
would have dared do otherwise for fear of the corporate 
eyes of the Law Society, and the individual eyes of the 
men who distribute the briefs. He refused the brief 
unless first of all an unnecessary solicitor was employed 
to go through the formality of introducing the business 
to him. But instead of the Bar Council sharply re- 
minding him, as it ought to have done, that it was not 
only his right to accept the business, but his privilege 
to assert the rights of the Bar, it declared that he 
must be false to both. What a paradox, that by 
doing what he ought to have done he would have 
rendered himself unworthy of the body to which he 
belonged! Was there ever a more flagrant instance 
of dereliction of duty and of utter unfitness on the 
part of any representative body to understand and 
assert the dignity and interests of its constituents. 
It is unfortunately too easy to understand why the 
individual barrister should quail before the patrons of 
the Bar who can make or mar his prospects. But no 
solicitor can give a brief to the Bar Council ; it has no 
rival who will pocket the solicitor’s one three six if it 
does not. Why should a body powerful in its cor- 
porate capacity show itself as fearful and pusillanimous 
as if it were the merest barrister who dare not call his 
profession—or his soul—his own with the solicitor’s 
eyes upon him? It is a slur on trade unions to classify 
the Bar Council amongst them, though it is in fact 
intended to be a trade union ; but why have a trade 
union at all unless it is willing and able to protect the 
rights of the profession or trade in general and of its 
members ? 

We suppose the Bar Council has deposed the 
Attorney-General from his eminent position as the 
depositary and exponent of the rights and privileges 
and the etiquette of the Bar. He has possibly merged 
his identity into that body ; and as he is usually the 
chairman of the annual meeting this is probably a sign 
that he has resigned his functions with due submission. 
But if the annual meeting does not censure the Bar 
Council for its action, are we to suppose that it is 
approved? Is it approved by the Attorney-General 
whose predecessors’ opinions have been treated so 
contemptuously by the Bar Council? If not, there 
ought to be some steps taken by or through the 
Attorney-General, with the support of those members 
of the Bar who do not care to spend an idle hour at 
the annual meeting, to show that the Bar Council’s 
betrayal of its trust is resented. This has been a 
singularly unfortunate year for the Bar, and for the 


retensions of the Bar Council as the protector of its 
interests. New County Court legislation has extended 
the operations of the solicitors as advocates. It will 
certainly not be the last of such legislation. The new 
Licensing Act has had the same effect, and the represen- 
tations of the Bar Council to the magistrates of Quarter 
Sessions have been disregarded. As there does not 
appear to be any legal right of audience for barristers 
at Quarter Sessions, very probably this will soon encou- 
rage the solicitors to extend their claims in other direc- 
tions. The solicitor influence triumphs everywhere over 
that of the Bar. Legislation is not to be stayed on ac- 
count of the etiquette of the two branches of the legal pro- 
fession; but whenever there is legislation, if it at all 
affects the litigation of the Courts, it is invariable that the 
Bar suffers and the solicitors prosper. Instead of making 
its latest humiliating submission, the Bar Council, if it 
had been an effective body, would have given the solicitors 
to understand that as circumstances were so altering al- 
together in their favour, it was time that the etiquette of 
counsel being briefed only by solicitors should become 
obsolete. To insist on this is the only way by which the 
Bar can recover itslost status. Ifthe balance which has 
been so disturbed by the encroachments of the solicitors 
is to be redressed, it must be by the abrogation ofa rule 
of etiquette which is absurd when all modern legal 
changes are directly and indirectly to the advantage of 
solicitors and to the disadvantage of the Bar. The prac- 
tical effects of the division of the two branches are no 
longer equitable, and the Bar ought to regain something 
of what it has lost by insisting that the rule preventing 
barristers from accepting briefs direct from lay clients 
should be abandoned. It is a change that would be 
welcomed by the public ; and the Bar ought to feel its 
betrayal by the Bar Council to be a stimulus to assert 
itself. With a little courage the Bar might throw off 
its thraldom and become once more, as it ought to be, 
the dominant branch of the profession. At present it 
is ignominiously dependent and subordinate. 


THE CITY. 


A= from the stringency which accompanies the 

time of the month and the holiday season when a 
considerable amount of money is distributed in the 
provinces, there have been additional causes at work 
during the past week to promote a stiffness in rates. 
A large sum of money went into the Bank of England 
in connexion with the recent issue of Exchequer 
bonds whilst several heavy calls have fallen due—in 
addition the demand for gold on French ‘account has 
shown no falling off and for the present there would 
appear to be little chance of a reduction in the Bank 
rate. The disappointment as to very cheap money 
together with the anxiety as to the position in the Far 
East have induced further liquidation of the finer 
securities which more immediately reflect influences 
arising from money and politics, and the weak “bull” 
position has been substantially reduced. The market 
has quite made up its mind that the first instalment 
of £10,000,000 of the Transvaal Colony Loan will 
not be issued for a considerable time, and with the 
requirements of the Home Government satisfied the 
future sis fairly clear. The whole position turns on 
the result of the naval operations. 

Russian and Japanese stocks have very naturally 
fluctuated during the week, but are rather higher on 
balance, the latter more especially so, as the special 
settlement in the new 44 per cent. loan has just been 
concluded, and the ‘‘ stags”’ having closed there has 
been a recovery to $ premium on the bonds. In con- 
nexion with the Far East the announcement is made 
that the Chinese Government has officially notified the 
British Minister at Pekin that an Imperial Rescript has 
been issued confirming the agreement by which the 
Pekin Syndicate sells the railway from Taokou to 
Chinghua to the Chinese Government in exchange for 
an equivalent in Chinese Government 5 per cent. bonds, 
the Syndicate will however continue to operate the line 
on account of the Government, and receive in con- 
sideration a share in the profits. The immediate 
effect of this announcement was a rise in the price of 
the Pekin Syndicate ordinary shares to £ 184, whilst the 
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subsidiary company—Shansi—improved to 21s. ; there 
is now a considerable body of shareholders interested 
in the latter company, and although the future possi- 
bilities of great profit to the parent company are 


undeniable, we are of opinion that the present price of | 


Shansis is not justified if reports we have heard of the 

quality of the coal and difficulty of mining are correct. 
The events which have taken place in the American 

railroad section would have been quite sufficient to 


check any general rise, and unless a change for the | 
better takes place before next pay day there is every | 
chance of trouble as the differences to be met by specu- 


lators will be very serious at the present rate of progress. 
In regard to the American market there is no sure 
ground, for the most extravagant and contradictory 
statements are made by those who profess to be 
well informed. Combinations, dissolutions of pools, 
and re-combinations of the various mighty rail- 


| but it conveyed little or nothing. To those share 
holders who were unable to be present, and to those 
who are called upon to advise in such matters, this 
attitude of secrecy must create intense suspicion. The 
disclosures as to the affairs of several brewery companies 
which have so lately been forced from the respective 
boards constitute a powerful argument in themselves 
for the fullest publicity in regard to the state of the 
business and accounts of all the breweries trading 
under the Companies Act. It is quite true that 
most of the companies who do not issue balance 
sheets to any but the ordinary shareholders—generally 
persons belonging to the family of the vendors—are 
protected by clauses under the articles of association, 
but those responsible have only to study the enormous 
decrease in the market values of the various companies 


' to realise the harm done to thousands of preference 


road interests follow each other and the ordinary | 


operator, if he be wise, will stand aside until the situa- 
tion becomes clearer. The one indisputable fact is the 
splendid prosperity of the country which is shown in 
almost every section of trade, andthis must tell in the long 
run. Meanwhile the sympathetic effect arising from the 


differences between the various Wall Street factions on | 
this Exchange adds a powerful factor against the rise and | 


we confess we can see no satisfaction to the ordinary 
speculator at the moment, be his fancy for American 
rails, foreign stocks or mining shares. The investor 
however who is able to pay for his stock may regard 
the position with much greater equanimity and the 
only issue of importance during the past week offers 


considerable attractions for those who do not object to | 


an American railroad bond which at the price of issue 


yields about 4} per cent. The Wisconsin, Minnesota | 


and Pacific Railroad have offered for sale through 
Messrs. Keyser and Co. 85,170,000 first mortgage 
50 year 4 per cent. gold bonds at the price of 96 per 
cent. and at this figure the bonds’ constitute a satis- 
factory investment, more particularly as the Chicago 
Great Western, the sole shareholder, will hold as 
a trust fund any surplus available after the pay- 
ment of fixed charges, such trust fund to be applied 
in payment if necessary of any future coupons ; the 
Wisconsin road have also valuable running powers over 
the Chicago Great Western system and the certificate 
of the consulting firm of lawyers is attached to the 
effect that the present bonds rank prior to the existing 
4 per cent. obligation of the Chicago Great Western 
Company. 

The South African mining market has been decidedly 
in better spirits mainly on buying from Paris and also 
on the more satisfactory aspect imparted to the affairs 
of the Chartered Company by the presentation of the 
Budget for the year. From the figures now before us 
the revenue is reckoned at #518,000 and the expendi- 
ture at £530,000, leaving a deficit of £12,000, which 
is proposed to be met by an increase of £20,000 in 
Customs duties. 
is necessary there will be, therefore, a surplus of £8,000 
—the first recorded in the history of this great enter- 
prise—and which compares with deficits of about 
£205,000, £ 300,000, and 
ceding years. This result has been accomplished by 
the most careful control of administrative expenses, and 
we fear it has entailed great hardship on many excel- 
lent officials who have been considered redundant. 
But it had to be done and the board of directors is to 
be congratulated on their policy and the strength dis- 

layed, under the able supervision of Sir Lewis Michell, 
in giving effect tothe measures forecast last year. A 
new standard has been established and with the real 
improvement in industrial and agricultural affairs, 
together with the increased gold output, it becomes 
possible to regard the time as soon approaching when 
the shareholders may receive their reward—either in a 
direct return from their own property or from the 
British Government taking over the country at a fair 
purchase price. 

The hole and corner policy so fatuously pursued by 
our big brewing companies has been once again brought 
into prominence by the meeting called by Ind, Coope 
and Co. It is perfectly true that an official summarised 
report of the meeting has been issued by the directors 


shareholders and debenture holders who from fear of the 
unknown may be throwing their stock on the market. 
We earnestly hope that the financial press which has 
taken up this question will not relax its efforts until a 
change is effected, either by means of the Companies 
Act or from a proper appreciation of the situation by 
the directors of the companies concerned. 


THE “STANDARD” ON LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE writer of an article on Life Assurance, which 
appeared in the ‘‘ Standard”, replies in our cor- 
respondence columns to the comments which we made 
on his article. Itis possible, though scarcely probable, 
that other people share his misconceptions, and there- 
fore it may serve some useful purpose to explain some 
of the mistakes into which he has fallen. 
1. The fact that the funds of Life offices are earning 
34 or 4 per cent. interest upon their total sum invested 


_ and uninvested seems nothing to grumble at ; it would 


Unless any extraordinary expenditure © 


£347,000 in the three pre- | 


be difficult to earn a higher rate consistent with that 
security which is, and ought to be, the primary object 
of Life assurance. Precisely how money or its repro- 
ductive energy is ‘‘stultified” by this performance we 
do not see. The original statement in the ‘‘ Standard” 
was that these investments in mortgages, Government 
securities and the like were ‘‘ depriving the nation of its 
more recreative force ”’. 

2. The writer seems unaware that the liabilities. 
under a Life policy increase with the duration of the 

olicy, and as the period since the policy was issued 
increases the funds necessary to meet the liabilities 
become greater. The liabilities of any company on com- 
mencing operations are quite small and the premiums. 
paid should be sufficient to meet those liabilities entirely 
irrespective of share capital. 

3. Actuaries certainly do not make such an absurd 
assumption as that ‘‘every assurer may die immedi- 
ately”. Any assurer may die immediately, but mortality 
tables are a trustworthy guide to the average number 
of deaths which may occur at any time in the future. 
We do not know how to add death ratios to a question, 
and are consequently unable to reply to the conun- 
drum, ‘‘ Where are we ?” 

4. It is quite true that successful Life offices are fre- 


_ quently very profitable for the shareholders ; provided 


such companies give good value to their policy-holders, 
as a great many of them do, we see no objection to the 
proprietors making a good profit. The Saturpay 
Review cannot be accused of any tenderness towards 
shareholders who take too much from their policy- 
holders. 

5. We have seen many curious statements about 
expense ratios of Life offices, but never before have we 
read quite so strange a proposition as that the proper 
comparison for expenses is between the out-payment of 
benefits and the amount paid for commission and 
expenses. A new company, which is of necessity the 
most expensive to manage, relatively to its magnitude, 
might have no claims, and consequently an expense 
ratio of o per cent. Moreover, expenses are not 
incurred to any appreciable extent in the payment of 
claims, but are required principally for the purpose of 
obtaining new business. A comparison should there- 
fore be made between the amount of the expenses and 
the purposes for which the expenses are incurred. 
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6. No information is available for the Life offices as a 
whole showing the amount received by the companies 
for policies which have lapsed or have been surrendered. 
Speaking generally it is certain that the business which 
pays is the business which stays. The average expen- 
diture for obtaining new policies is 80 per cent. of the 
first year’s premium, and a policy which lapses without 
the payment of any surrender value during the first two 
or three years of policy existence only yields a profit, 
and that quite a small one, to companies which are 
very economically managed. The surrender values 
paid for policies during the early years of assurance 
are generally too much rather than too little, and it is 
fairly good evidence of the fact that insurance com- 
panies do not make profits out of surrenders that 
nearly every office takes great pains to persuade their 
policy-holders to keep their assurances in force if 
possible. 

7, 8. The rates of surrender and lapse vary greatly 
in different companies and under different classes of 
policies, as well as with the age of the policy-holder 
at entry. The statistics of one company which have 
recently been published show a discontinuance of about 
1o per cent. in the first year, decreasing to an average 
of 3 per cent. in the fifth year, to 1} per cent. in the 
tenth year, and toa still smaller percentage later on. 
The Index to the Journal of the Institute of Actuaries 
furnishes many references to statistics on this subject. 

g. Of course two hundred years of experience have 
modified much in regard to both the theory and the 
practice of Life assurance. There is room for many 
improvements in details, but the fundamental principles 
upon which British Life assurance is based are sound 
beyond all question, and the advantages which the 
system offers are of the greatest benefit to policy- 
holders. 


THE ACADEMY BANQUET. ; 


{% the rather constrained atmosphere of this year’s 
banquet the President of the Academy and his 
Royal guest were able to refer with satisfaction to two 
artistic events, the promising scheme for a gallery of 
modern art in Dublin, and the success of the British 
art section at St. Louis. The moral in each case is 
that when the methods of the Academy are avoided 
there is a chance that collections and exhibitions may 
be properly formed. The promoters of the Dublin 
Gallery are attempting to do exactly what the 
Chantrey administrators and National Gallery under an 
academical head have not done; the St. Louis collection 
was formed by a committee on which the Academy was 
not the single representative of our national art. 

The only speech in the fine confident style of ten years 
ago, applauding the Academy as a noble and dis- 
interested institution that could laugh at criticism, was 
that of the Bishop of Ripon, and his hearers must have 
felt that they were listening to some delightful Rip 
Van Winkle. But his remoteness from the facts must 
have made his audience uncomfortable when he assured 
them that so long as they maintained their single-minded 
course they need not fear that they would be deprived 
of their charter. It is notorious that the Academy has 
never had a charter, and what it fears is having to 
accept one and along with it the duties and responsi- 
bilities that a charter would clearly define. Equally 
remote were the Bishop’s personal compliments to his 
host. He asked his hearers to remember that the 
President 


“has consistently brought us near to those great lands from 
which we have drawn our inspiration and noble thoughts and 
noble ideas. It is true that he has shown us these lands, and 
made the subjects which he has chosen speak to us of the lofty 
thoughts which can lift the character of men. And precisely 
because a nation lives in proportion to the nobility of the ideas 
that animate its mind pod character, I take it that anyone who 
draws us nearer to those lands of uplifting thought and inspir- 
mg motive is contributing worthily to the well-being of his 
contemporaries (Cheers). Therefore, to one who has not 
merely enchanted us by his pictures and enshrined noble 
thoughts in noble and worthy forms, but has made us familiar 
with those noble ideas and has reminded us of their perennial 
influence. , .” 


I do not quote this sentence to criticise its strange 


revolutions. The Bishop of Ripon is a practised orator, 
and when he allows a sentence to circle and repeat 
so vaguely it must be because, once launched on his 
eulogy, he began in double consciousness to ask himself, 
Do the pictures really fit the noble ideas and uplifting 
thoughts so consistently ? But if not the ideas, at least 
those great lands . . Greece? . . Alexandria? . . Rome 
of the Empire? So the sentence had to swing emptily 
to its close. For what are those consistently noble sub- 
jects which speak to us of the lofty thoughts which can 
lift the characters of men? Is it the ‘‘ Cup of Tantalus” 
in this year’s exhibition? Its subject is one little girl 
teasing another. Is it the ‘‘ Asterie” of last year? 
Its subject was a naughty little girl whose lover 
is out of town showing herself in a transparent dress 
at the window to somebody from round the corner 
who is whistling in the street. Or is it the ‘‘ Visit to 
Esculapius”? The subject is a coquettish young 
woman displaying her charms to an elderly connoisseur. 
The Bishop could hardly have meant that when these 
subjects are called by classic names they become noble 
and animate the mind and character of a nation. They 
are really trifling, and might be pretty trifling if they 
were not rather painfully worked out. The truth is 
that ‘‘ those great lands from which . . . .” are not, in 
our exhibitions, the stage of noble thoughts and ideas 
so much as a convenient region in which the British 
fancy can expatiate with a feeling that it is scholastically 
chaperoned. Nay the Bishop himself seeks this protec- 
tion. He calls up the ‘‘ cool freshness of some quiet 
pool haunted by fair nymphs”, and this excursion of 
the episcopal fancy is saved by the word ‘‘ nymphs”, 
that might seem shocking if translated into English, 
however much the scene might ‘‘contribute to the 
well-being of contemporaries”. Even so, how Actzon 
would envy the freedom of an English Bishop at 
Gargaphia! Understand, I am not quarrelling with 
Sir Edward Poynter because his painting is not 
‘‘noble”. We must not expect from an artist more 
than he can give; frivolity has its artists as well as 
nobility. The just criticism on his painting would be 
that his manner is not frivolous enough for his sub- 
jects. Nor am I quarrelling with the uses for art 
of the transposition of certain subjects into remote 
places and mythical times. My point is merely that 
frivolity of thought and smallness of vision do not 
become nobility by a geographical change. Sir Edward 
Poynter is at least not so much astray as Mr. Dicksee, 
who does attempt the ‘‘ noble” subject, but with a vision 
so disagreeable that we obstinately refuse to go a step 
of the way with his imagination. 

But I must leave the esthetics of the speeches 
to deal with the business. What everyone expected 
from the President was an announcement of the 
Academy’s reply to the recommendations of the 
Chantrey Committee. Sir Edward Poynter, how- 
ever, who was so violently controversial and dis- 
dainful of criticism last year (in his ‘‘ highwayman” 
speech), was smitten with an exaggerated respect for 
amenity, and refused to deal with any ‘‘ controversial ” 
matter on a ‘‘ festive” occasion. As the ‘‘ Times” has 
very justly said, controversy was not called for, but a 
few facts. The controversy is over, what are to be the 
consequences? If Sir Edward Poynter had his way, 
we may conjecture that there would be none. He told 
the Committee that ‘‘all the best pictures come to the 
Academy”, professed that the Council of the Academy 
is thoroughly informed as to what is shown in other 
exhibitions, but betrayed that he did not even know 
when these exhibitions are held and what artists con- 
tribute to them. In spite, however, of the President’s 
shyness of the topic, efforts have been made in the 
Academy to meet the Committee’s recommendations. 
I shall return to the subject when the full list of pur- 
chases is published. 

We may be pretty sure that among the wiser 
Academicians the President’s speech was listened to 
with dismay, characteristic though it was of the Aca- 
demy’s habitual attitude. The Chantrey question is 
an important one, but it is only part of a much bigger 
question which is coming up for settlement, that of 
the reconstitution of the Academy. There is a general 
agreement now as to the need for this, and it is 
really time that the Parliamentary Commission whose 
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recommendations have been ignored for nearly half 
a century should be resumed, and result in effective 
action. 

The history of the bargain then struck between the 
Academy and the nation is a remarkable one, and is 
not generally known. The Commission arose out of 
the appeal of the Academy for accommodation at the 
public expense. The commissioners took the view that 
this ought to be provided, but on certain conditions. 


are that any movement, to succeed, must be supported 
by those societies, that it is too late in the day to 


| supersede them and to form all the artists into a single 


big society, and that if we could do this there would be 
a repetition of the Academical history; the forces of 
mediocrity would prevail once more. Much better to 


| have an element of emulation among the societies, to 


Among these were the substitution of a Charter of a _ 


definite kind for the anomalous Royal ‘ Instrument ” 
and a number of changes in the constitution. They 
laid it down that 


“it is only by the grant of apartments, whether permanent or 
temporary, to the Royal Academicians that the public acquire 
any right of control and jurisdiction in their affairs. If we 
suppose the Academy, under its Instrument, to provide a 
building of its own at its own charge, we cannot see how the 
public could claim any right of interfering with its proceedings 
any more than with those of any other private corporation. 
It is therefore by the grant of apartments adequate to the 
requirements of the Royal Academy, and to the claims of 
British art, that the Government acquire the right ot proposing 
to the Academy such rules and regulations as they may deem 


expedient, and such as in our preceding recommendations we | 


have shown to be in our judgment requisite ”. 


The wording of this seems to leave a loophole, of which 
the Academy ultimately took advantage. The proposal 


in the mind of the commissioners was the handing over | 


to the Academy of what then existed of the National 
Gallery buildings. But an alternative was the Burling- 
ton House site with the buildings existing on it. This 
was what the Academy finally obtained, and made 


have smaller groups, in which the different types of artist 
will find their affinities and be properly attended to. 
But it is desirable to have a common national meeting- 
place for those groups, and if through the Academy 
modifying its constitution we can escape the fate of 
Paris, where there are now two huge Salons instead of , 
one, we shall be very much the gainers. 

D. S. MacCo.t. 


AT THE S. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


“ Holmes and I had just finished a somewhat late 
breakfast. I pushed the morning paper across 
to him, remarking ‘That rising politician, John Chil- 
cote, seems to have made a great speech in the 
Commons last evening’. 
‘‘Holmes puffed another cloud of tobacco smoke, 
and took no notice of my remark. I knew by the 
more than usual rigidness of his face that he was 


| thinking deeply—probably about that somewhat grue- 


some problem of the driver-less van in Russell Square, 


_ which, I knew, was very much on his mind just now. 
| A moment later the servant entered and handed a 
_ visiting-card to him. Before he had time to say that 


additions to the existing buildings out of their own | 


resources.* 
provided for the alternative, ‘‘the grant of that site being 


The commissioners, however, expressly | 


sO important as to secure to the Government its due | 


share of weight or control in the Academy”. The 
nation granted the Academy a magnificent site, with 
the fine house standing upon it, thus securing the 
prosperity of the Academy and securing also a right to 
call the Academy to account for the uses made of the gift. 

But that is not all. The Academy definitely replied 
to the recommendations of the Commission. 
fought shy of the Charter and one or two other points ; 
but they assented to the following scheme. The 


he was not at home, a fashionably-attired lady had 
followed the servant into the room. She was closely 
veiled, but I could see that her face, which was one of 
extreme beauty, was deadly pale. Her tightly-clasped 
hands betokened that she was labouring under some 
strong emotion. 

‘*Holmes rose from his chair, and, fingering the 
pasteboard, directed a swift glance at me before he 


_turned to his visitor and said suavely ‘Mrs. John 


Chilcote ?’ 
They | 


number of Academicians was to be raised to fifty; the 


number of Associates was to be indefinite, so as to 
include all artists of repute. A scheme was to be 
drawn up for including Arts and Crafts in the Academy 
programme. Systematic teaching was to be intro- 
duced into the school under qualified professors. 
Accounts of revenue and expenditure were to be pub- 


lished. The chief recommendations not accepted were | 


the addition of ten lay members to the Academy and 


the giving of equal powers in the general assembly | 


to the Associates and the full Academicians. Such 
was the Academy’s published programme. The 
end of the story is that the Academy got its public 
site and building from the nation, and that not a single 
clause in this programme was carried out. I leave that 
without comment, but I see that the proposal is being 
made in some of the papers, the ‘* Westminster 
Gazette” for instance, that the nation should now 
insist on the 1863 commissioners’ programme being 
carried out. I urge the reformers to think the matter 
out very thoroughly, after these forty years, before 
adopting the plan as it stood then. e same thing 
applies to the Quarterly Reviewer’s scheme that 
has been again brought to the front by the corre- 
spondents of the “‘Times”. My own belief is that 
another scheme is more hopeful. I have given its 
outline and some of the arguments in favour of it 
elsewhere.t 

That scheme is to make of the Academy a league of 
the principal exhibition-societies, leaving the selection 
of works of art in the Academy exhibition to com- 
mittees of those separate societies. My reasons briefly 


* It is usually said that the Academy obtained only a site. That is 
not so. Two storeys of the building facing the court belong to the old 
Burlington House, including the fine vestibule, council room, library 
—— offices. The exhibition galleries and schools were added 
to these. 


t “ National Review ” for May. 


1 almost leapt from my chair, so strange 
did the coincidence appear to me. 

‘“**To what’, asked Holmes, ‘do I owe the honour 
of this visit ?’ 

‘*The lady commenced a confused apology for in- 
truding on us, but Holmes held up his long thin hand, 
and, with the words ‘ Pray compose yourself, Madam’, 
motioned her to a chair. 

***T see’, said Holmes, ‘that you left your house in 
a great hurry this morning, and that you did not wish 
to be observed’. 


‘* The lady started violently. ‘How did you...’” 
Evidently, | am growing old. Sherlock Holmes is 


| dead, and to young readers of this Review he is not 


even a dear memory. But I was at an impressionable 
age when he burst upon the world ; and so he became 
a part of my life, and will never, I suppose, be utterly 
dislodged. I cannot pass through Baker Street, even 
now, without thinking of him. Long ago I had decided 
exactly which were the two windows of the sitting- 
room where Watson spent his wondering hours ; 
and, only the other day, I had a rather heated 
dispute with a coeval who had also long since 
“placed” that sitting-room—‘ placed” it, if you 
please, on the side of the street opposite to that where 
it really was (need I say that I mean the right-hand 
side as one goes towards Regent’s Park ?). My senti- 
ment for Sherlock Holmes was never one of reverence 
unalloyed. Indeed, one of the secrets of his hold on me 
was that he so often amused me. I would have bar- 
tered a dozen of his subtlest deductions for that great 
moment when he said (presumably on the eve of his 
creator’s departure for a lecturing tour in America) 
**It is always a joy to me to meet an American, for 
I am one of those who believe that the folly of a 
monarch and the blundering of a minister in far gone 
years will not prevent our children from being some 
day citizens of the same world-wide country under a 
flag which shall be a quartering of the Union Jack with 
the Stars and Stripes”. I learned that speech by 
heart, years ago ; and, to this day, I generally try iton 
any American to whom I am introduced—sometimes with 
most surprising results. Sir Arthur (then mere Mr.) 
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Conan Doyle’s own attitude towards life, and his 
own extraordinary versions of the familiar things 
around us—what would Sherlock have been without 
these assets? Last Monday evening, at the 
S. James’s Theatre, it must have been the account of 
John Chilcote’s speech in the House of Commons that 
first turned my thoughts Sherlockwards, and gave me 
a clue to what the play ought to have been. One of 
the characters rushed in to describe the triumph to 
Mrs. Chilcote—to tell how, when her husband resumed 
his seat, ‘‘there was one of those spontaneous out- 
bursts of applause which no etiquette, no decorum, 
can quell”. This picture of the House of Commons as 
a place in which the members sometimes so far forget 
themselves as to clap their hands, and are reminded by 
the Speaker that ‘‘a court of law is not a theatre’’, 
somehow instantly transported me into the sphere of 
Sir Arthur’s innocent activities. I had been told in 
the first entr’acte that ‘‘ John Chilcote M.P.” was 
adapted from a book of the same name, and that this 
book was very popular. Yet I made no resolve to 
read this book. The theme of it was surely too 
ridiculous, too incredible, to be pursued seriously 
through many pages. Even for a magazine story .. . 
but ah! in that form Sherlock would have saved it. 
Why did not the novelist lay the theme at Sir Arthur's 
feet ? 

me everything’, said Holmes—‘ you 
understand, everything. It is often in those points 
which seem at first glance inessential, that the key of a 
seemingly insoluble problem lies hidden’. Then he 
leant back in his chair, closed his eyes, as his custom 
was when listening intently, and pressed his finger-tips 
lightly against each other...” Mrs. Chilcote, after 
a pause, would have told her narrative clearly enough— 
how her husband was sometimes a brisk and brilliant 
man of affairs, ardently devoted to herself, but some- 
times for days together was languid, irritable, a slave 
to chloral. Holmes, without opening his eyes, would 
now and again have interpolated a brief question of 
which Watson could not for the life of him imagine the 
relevance. Presently, Holmes would have bowed the 
lady out, refusing a blank cheque for his well-expressed 
hopes of giving the lady some good news within twenty- 
four hours. 

‘** Well, Watson’, said my friend, ‘and what do 
you make of it?’ 

‘*T had to confess that I was entirely in the dark, and 
that I doubted whether even he, magician though he 
was, would be able to throw any light on this case. 

‘** Well,’ said Holmes, reaching out for his Stradi- 
varius, and regarding me with a humorous twinkle, 
‘let me see whether I can throw any light on that 
sonata in A minor by old Beethoven. We have plenty 
of time for that other little problem. Some time this 
afternoon, I propose we should drop in at the Houses 
of Parliament. I was able lately to render the Prime 
Minister a trifling service in that matter of the forged 
treaty with the Argentine Republic, and I dare say he 
will give us a pass for the Strangers’ Gallery. And, by 
the way, Watson! Take your pistol with you. You 
may want it.’” 

{ cannot guess the exact procedure of the story from 
this point. I am no match for Sir Arthur in construc- 
tion of the requisite little steps. But I, or anyone, can 
conceive the final scene in which Sherlock, having 
revealed to Mrs. Chilcote her husband lying dead from 
an overdose of chloral, beckons from the adjoining 
room the brilliant and devoted double, and, joining his 
and Mrs. Chilcote’s hands together, wishes them all 
possible happiness in the future, and once more refuses 
a cheque, but, in the interests of morality, conjures 
them to take the world into their confidence. At the 
S. James’s, Mrs. Chilcote and her husband’s double, 
determining, as the curtain falls, to take the world into 
their confidence, inspire in us no conviction at all. 
Sherlock, thou should’st be with them at that hour! 
Indeed, they have need of thee throughout the play. 
But I doubt whether even thou could’st save them in 
dramatic form. 

In fact, as I suggested, they should have started in 
the ‘‘ Strand Magazine”, and stayed there. There we 
would gladly have accepted the premiss that two men 
might be so exactly alike in face and figure and voice 


that the wife of one would mistake the other for her 
husband. Process-block illustrations make little strain 
on our credulity. But when Mr. Alexander and Mr. 
Thorold appear before us in flesh and blood, with the 
stage carefully darkened to hide their points of dis- 
similarity, we are straightway acutely conscious that 
this is a story of cock-and-bull. Even had it been 
treated as such by the dramatist, and presented by him 
as a wild romance or melodrama, we should soon have 
been wearied by the very absurdity of it. Mr. E. 
Temple Thurston takes the whole thing quite seriously 
—presents it as a sombre drama of psychology, relieved 
by scenes of high comedy. He is at fearful pains to 
make it realistically credible, making his characters 
talk about Mr. Adolf Beck, and about a book entitled 
‘*Other Men’s Shoes” in which two men pass them- 
selves off as each other with complete success. And, 
throughout, the appeal is not to any base appetite for 
excitement, but to our power of understanding the 
inner emotions of actual ladies and gentlemen. This is 
really a lamentable waste of Mr. Thurston’s time, and 
of ours, and of the talent of Mr. Alexander, and Miss 
Marion Terry, and the other members of a very good 
cast. And all in the lifetime of Sir Arthur, who could 
so easily have been induced yet again to raise Sherlock 
from the tomb! 

Mr. Bernard Shaw’s philosophic farce, ‘‘ You Never 
Can Tell”, fills the present bill of the Vedrenne-Barker 
matinées at the Court Theatre. It was performed in 
London four or five years ago; and I remember that I 
wrote about it here at great length. I do not, however, 
remember what I wrote, and will not now run the risk 
of either contradicting or repeating myself. Needless 


| to say, the play is delightful. And the new cast is, on 


the whole, admirable. Mr. Louis Calvert as ‘‘ the ideal 
waiter” has not, of course, that good-fairyish magic 
with which the part was imbued by Mr. James Welch ; 
but his air of gentle and benign unctuousness is hardly 
less satisfying. Mr. Nigel Playfair, in a make-up 
which seemed strangely familiar to me, attacks with 
vigorous humour the part of Mr. Bohun K.C., who, 
appearing only and unexpectedly in the last act, 
makes a rather heavy demand on the actor. The twins 
are well played by Miss Sydney Fairbrother and Mr. 
Norman Page. The latter is evidently a close student 
of Mr. Granville Barker’s method and manner. I wish 
Miss Tita Brand were. She makes Gloria Clandon as 
intolerable as Valentine would be if Mr. Barker played 
him in grim and deadly earnest. Gloria is quite a nice 
creature : it is only her surface that is duil and objec- 
tionable. The actress ought to let us discern that. 
Miss Brand takes Gloria’s every saying as though it 
were wrung from the nethermost depths of a woman’s 
soul. Such overpowering solemnity as hers I never did 
see. Comedy crouches away in terror at her approach. 


Max BEERBOHM. 


THE GREATER CHOPIN. 


tig is one of the many signs of the times that we are 
beginning slowly to take a less childish view of 
the great composers than has prevailed for over a 
century. We are beginning to ‘‘ place” them with 
some regard not merely to the quantity but to the 
quality of their achievements. Some day, it may 
confidently be expected, a daring soul will suggest 
for instance that Mendelssohn is not necessarily greater 
than Chopin simply because the one wrote long oratorios, 
and the other short nocturnes, ballades, studies &c. 
Hundreds of symphony and sonata writers have 
gone their way; thousands of pompous masses on 
a large scale are also forgotten; and yet the name 
of Mozart would be remembered if he had composed 
only a few sonatas or the name of Schubert if he had 
written only half a dozen songs. If we had nothing 
of Chopin’s but the four ballades and a few of the 
studies he would still be a great figure in music, and 
—comical to reflect—we should nearly all be busy 
speculating on the vast things he might have done 
had he lived. It is because this worship of Jumboism 
has led to so many grotesque judgments that I throw 
in my weight with those who are strongly protesting 


against it in the case of Chopin. 
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Despite the efforts of Messrs. Niecks, Huneker and. 


a few others, I believe the common notion of Chopin 
still to be that he was a composer for young misses 
fresh from boarding-school. The late Mr. Haweis in a 
very ular book managed to propagate this idea ; and 
as Chopin 7s undoubtedly loved by boarding-school 
misses it is a difficult task to persuade people that he 
was anything more. In proclaiming the real greatness 
of Chopin one is by no means kicking at an open door 
or insisting on the obvious. Go to a recital of a popular 
pianist—Paderewski or Pachmann for example—and 


you will find the audience to consist very largely of | 
young misses of seventeen to seventy years; and you | 
will find also that the Chopin numbers arouse the | 


wildest enthusiasm. The Life by Niecks is read 
only by serious students, and in England we can 
scarcely expect the American author Huneker to defeat 
at a blow the noisy Haweis or the flowery Liszt; so it 
is with pleasure that I welcome a book referred to here 
Chopin’s Works” (Heinemann). I found fault with its 
for a moment to find fault with it again. 
the introductory part it is stated that Chopin—but 
here are the actual words. ‘‘The revolution of 
1848, and Chopin came to England. 
in London till the summer, then he 
a tour in Scotland with Mendelssohn.” 
eminently pleasing, but I have my doubts as to its 
authenticity. Is Mr. Jonson a spiritualist ? If not, it is 
difficult to guess where he gathered his information 
relative to Mendelssohn's movements in 1848. I cannot 
understand, either, how he comes to quote—with ap- 
parent approval—Sir Hubert Parry’s absurd remark 
that Chopin's ‘* work is not often great in conception, 
or noteworthy in design . . .” 
diction to Mr. Jonson’s main thesis; it contradicts 


writer on Chopin. Here we have one more instance of 
the kind of thing of which I have so often recently 
complained. Amongst those who write about music 
the few that know will not take the trouble to express 


themselves with precision, and the rest write balderdash | 
Sir Hubert Parry, in this | 
sentence, has written balderdash, not through ignor- | 
ance but through a total lack of the musical tempera- | 


through sheer ignorance. 


ment and a misconception of musical history. Had 


Chopin's works each consisted of fifty pages instead of 
five doubtless Sir Hubert would consider them “great | 


in conception ”. 

However, apart from a few such things, one can 
only praise the book. 
tions from critics who have studied Chopin sympatheti- 


cally and intelligently, and the points as to the | by them in drab beatitude. 


performance of his music from the very biggest pianists 


—Rubinstein and Biilow for instance—are invaluable | 
Anyone who will consider their remarks | 


to students. 
ought to be able to judge Pachmann rightly—Pach- 
mann, to whom Mr. Shaw once said he could listen for 
ever if only the works of the piano were taken out. 
But more important than helping us to judge Pach- 
mann or any other of the Chopin sentimentalisers is 
the fact that the book enables us to judge Chopin. As 
we read we see more clearly, I think, than in any other 
work on the subject the two Chopins, the smaller and 
the greater—the smaller who wrote delicious trifles for 
the drawing-room and the glorious energetic soul who 
revealed himself on the piano with a sincerity of force 


that even Beethoven rarely attained. That Chopin | 


wrote better for the piano than any other composer 


goes without saying; but it does not go without | 
saying that in his finest music there is a greatness and | 


Fonoes admired. ‘‘I cannot agree with you”, said 


depth, an ‘‘earth-bigness”, which force one to place 
Chopin amongst the mightiest composers. On this 
point all the men I deem qualified to express an 
opinion are in accord, but Mr. Jonson, by his quota- 
tions, enables one—enabled me at least—to recognise 
this unanimity. 


In a frail body Chopin had a splendid soul and mind ; | 


forced by circumstances to earn his livelihood in a 
fashionable society he avoided the danger of becoming 
a mere fashionable teacher and pianist; in spite of a 
pleasure-loving nature he managed to write a vast 
quantity of music for a man who taught five hours 


' very little to help him. 
| in his art before Beethoven died, but to Beethoven he 


| refuge of a scoundrel. 


He stayed 
went for | 
This news is | 


That is in flat contra- | 


radicts great lords and ladies. 
Huneker, Niecks, Dannreuther and every authoritative | 


It contains numberless quota- . 


every day. One cannot say that the smaller or the. 
greater is the true Chopin; but there is the fact that 
the smaller slowly developed into the greater. He had’ 
He was already far advanced’ 


seems to owe scarcely anything atall. For the essential 
in his music he was mainly indebted to Mozart, for the- 


| outer form of nocturnes to Field; but the forms of the 


scherzos, studies, ballades and preludes are entirely 
his own creation. In them he showed far greater and 
finer constructive power than can be found in all the. 
music of Berlioz or of the dozens of young men who. 
could beat him at writing concertos. He could not 
write a concerto ; he could not score for the orchestra ; 


| the piano sonatos—what misery !—but in the forms he- 
| himself invented and found suited to his purpose he 


easily beat everyone out of the field. 
If one dare speak of Chopin’s faults, he had one :: 


7 ' those fits of bad temper that are to me often unreason- 
some time since—Mr. Ashton Jonson's ‘‘ Handbook to | 


able and meaningless. These are excused on the 


c : _ ground of his patriotism; he got thinking of his. 
laxity of expression, and for the same reason I mean | 
On p. 24 of | 


country’s wrongs and avenged them by trying to smash 
the piano. Patriotism, Dr. Johnson said, is the last 
Chopin was no scoundrel; but 
I confess to an utter inability to comprehend the. 
patriotism of a man who leaves his country at an early 
age and seems never to have dreamed of returning. 
Was it not rather that his highly-strung nervous nature 
would have boiled over just as readily at any othér real 
or imaginary grievance? Poland’s wrongs, the sufferings. 


_ of his own relatives, the recollection of a departed 


chivalresque order—these things were merely the spark. 
that exploded the powder. Beethoven worked off such 
moods by pouring soup on the heads of waiters or by 
pelting his cook with eggs; but mi-lord the aristocratic 
Chopin must needs do it in the drawing-room before. 
It does not greatly matter, 
though it has damaged some of his music. I cannot 
believe, however, when such pseudo-Poles as Paderewski 
or Pachmann—neither more of a Pole than I am— 
begin piano-smashing, that they are actuated by 
patriotic motives. Pianos are not made in Russia to 
any great extent. But if Chopin did a little too much 
of this sort of thing, we must think of the gorgeous 
things he did also. Joun F. RUNcIMAN. 


PITFALLS OF PARODY. 
are not of those who look upon parody as a 


\ JE 
| sort of sacrilege: who think that, if there be: 


a ludicrous side to their idol, one glimpse of it will 
make reverence impossible. As his nest to the: 
stickleback, so are our literary beliefs to us ; we abide 
Let them be assailed, we: 
appear (like the Beefeater in the ‘‘ Critic”) ina very fine 
waistcoat, and lash the waters in our rage. Having 
scattered our foes multivious, we return to our nest, to 
find there new beauties, unnoticed till defended. 

But is a parody an attack? Parody is a compliment, 
for no one is pelted with it who is not admittedly 
standing unabashed on high. Parody isa preservative. 
Who would now remember the inscription on the cell. 
of Henry Marten, if Mrs. Brownrigg had not ‘‘ Whipt 
two female ’prentices to death, and hid them in the 
Coal-hole ” ? 

All the world, however, seems to hold that parody 


_is Miching Mallecho, that it means mischief to the 


author who is parodied. If that be its object, it seems. 
to us the most futile of arts. 
Johnson once heard the line 


‘Who rules o’er freemen should himself be free”’ 


ohnson. “It might as well be said 
‘Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat’.” 


If Johnson seriously meant that a farmyard metaphor 
was as appropriate to a tragedy king as a plain maxim 
of statecraft, we differ (in Jowett’s phrase) too much to 
criticise. Of course, he meant nothing of the kind ; he 
meant to laugh the line out of court. And see the 
inept way in which he sets about it. ‘‘ Well, Sir!” we 
feel inclined to say to him, in his own language, ‘“‘ And 
what then? This is now the sort of stuff I used to talk 
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when I first began to think myself a clever fellow. Is 
a. line bad because you can make another as good ? 
Your line is as good. Aprés?” 

But Johnson seems seriously to have believed that 
the most cruel thing you can do to a man is to laugh at 
him. At least, in the ‘‘ London” he goes out of his 
way to say so: for his original says that the hardest 
thing in poverty is, not that you are laughed at, but 
that you are laughable, a much more harassing ill. 

So great seems to be the dread of parody that 
Trollope (in the only book of his which we wish un- 
written) finds fault with Thackeray for parodying him- 
self! ‘‘He wrote”, Trollope says, ‘‘a very pretty 
ballad, simply that he might render his own work 
absurd by his own parody”. We assume that Trollope 
is here stating a fact known to himself. Left to our- 
selves, we should have supposed that Thackeray had 
the lines by him, wanted namby-pamby for the ladies’ 
album in Fitzboodle, used them and parodied them. 
But, granting the correctness of the account, why this 
superfluous pity? ‘‘To whom”, said a dear friend 
when a child, ‘‘to whom, if not to my own relations, 
am I to be rude?” If a man is not to be allowed 
to parody himself, it can be only for the same reasons 
which lead us to dissuade a friend from suicide. The 
poetical pedestal, turned by wicked wags into a pillory, 
must be a more excruciating place of torture than we 
supposed. Is it not permissible to a man to get into 
the pillory, as Pliny the elder got into the crater of 
Etna, and Riccabocca into the Hazeldean stocks, ‘‘ to 
try what it was like” ? 

As far as our reading goes, the ‘‘ genus irritabile ” 
seems generally to have enjoyed the pillory, in fact to 
have been rather tickled than tormented. Scott and 
Byron delighted in their respective shares in the 
‘*Rejected Addresses”. Spencer, though he would rather 
have remained forgotten, said ‘‘ It was all very well 
for once”. Crabbe ditto. FitzGerald ditto, and so on. 
Monk Lewis, ‘‘not knowing his own talent”, was 
quite happy because “his was not atalllike. They have 
made me write burlesque”! In later times we are 
told that Jean Ingelow’s friendship for Calverley was 
no way disturbed” by ‘‘ Lovers and a Reflection”. 
Bayard Taylor was quite willing to show his parody of 
Whittier to the venerable bard himself, sure of his 
amusement and approval. If, then, parody is meant 
as attack, it seems to us to be the most lamentable 
waste of labour. It is when it is regarded as an 
sor gg amusement by the parodist that his troubles 

gin. 

For itis by no means as easy as it looks. Parody of 
style means thorough knowledge of your author. If 
you dislike him, it is penal servitude to acquire this ; if 
you like him, you will probably not wish to parody ; 
wishing, you will probably fail. But parodies of style 
are, as a rule, inoffensive, so that not much harm will 
be done. 

Parodies of particular poems, however, seem to be far 
more dangerous. Easier to write they are of course. 
Anyone, given a mould, can produce a cast—of sorts. 
But, if the thing is to be done, it should be worth 
having in itself, not a mere mud misrepresentation of 
the original marble. 

As ‘‘ magnis componere parva” is the dominant note 
of parody, we do not object that it takes us into very 
queer company; that Canning’s Knifegrinder was 
quarrelsome in his cups ; that Calverley’s Tinker had a 
simply deplorable record. Less squeamish than Colonel 
Newcome, we can share a pot of ale with Joseph 
Andrews in a taproom, and feel the better for it. But 
there is a sort of society to which we have the strongest 
objection, and unfortunately five parodies out of six 
take us into it. 

It is difficult in a short paper to show what we mean. 
We will mention only two instances. In the ‘ Lay of 
the Love-lorn”, a parody which is said to have 
delighted Tennyson, we meet the sort of everyday 
young man whom we bar. The Swell, the City Dandy, 
whom the ‘‘ Times” won’t trust, who wonders 


** Can’t I turn the honest penny, scribbling for the 
weekly press, 
And, in writing Sunday Libels, drown my private 
wretchedness ? ” 


Who advertises for a wife (‘‘N.B. You must pay the 


letters”). He is wittier than Tennyson’s Mooncalf in 
‘* Locksley Hall”, but (the dreadful word will out) is not 
he beastly vulgar? ‘‘ Maids e’er this” he says, show- 


ing what a gentleman he is, ‘‘ have loved me”! Why 
such a Bounder ? 
It was, we shall be told, a vulgar age. So it was. 


Students of Nash, Greene, and Co. will find that the 
same thing may be said of the Spacious Times of Great 
Elizabeth. But the author of ‘‘ Bon Gaultier” was 
not vulgar. Why did he think it amusing to be 
nauseating ? 

Our second instance we take from a volume lately 
published by Mr. Owen Seaman. We rejoice in much 
of Mr. Seaman’s occasional verse. Considering his 
rate of output, it is wonderfully good. But surely 
Mr. Seaman’s demon deserted him when he parodied 
the ‘‘Ride from Ghent to Aix” in the ‘‘ Harvest of 
Chaff”. Possibly the alumnz of Girton do go to 
Newmarket to bet ‘‘on the nod” with the ring. 
Mr. Seaman is a Cambridge man, and should know; 
though things may have changed since his day. But 
for the honour of Girton, for the honour of woman- 
hood, we decline to believe that they cannot pocket 
their winnings like gentlemen. The ‘‘girl of the 
Period” the grandmother of Mr. Seaman’s damsels, 
was a pretty bad loser. But the most blaring atrocity 
she committed, when she won, was to grin like a 
Cheshire cat. ‘‘Can it be good enough, Mr. 
Seaman ”, a humble admirer would ask, ‘‘ to prostitute 
a great talent, to writing verses which can only 
disgust ?” 

Captain Morris did sarcastically say ‘‘ Tis a pleasure 
complete, to see ladies well draggled and wet in their 
feet”. The gallant captain however by no means 
meant what he said. Mr. Seaman seems positively to 
gloat over the sordid details of his ride. We can only 
wonder, and be glad that the lady who ‘broke the 
record” broke also ‘‘ several teeth”. 

We have left ourselves no space to mention what 
we do admire in parody. In parody of style, much. 
Calverley’s ‘‘ Disaster”, for parody of a particular 
poem, seems as good as can be. But, alas! Calverley 
fuit, and we fear it may be many ages before England 
knows another C. S. C. ' 


THE GRAVE OF TORQUEMADA. 


i was already mid-day when I came to the great 
silent monastery of Santo Tomas that lies in the 
plain below Avila. I had been in the saddle since dawn ; 
all day the tawny passionate landscape had unfolded 
itself before me, sierra rolling after sierra more barren 
than the waves of the most desolate sea. Weary with 
the heat and the dust of the way I thought I would rest 
in the church before entering the city. Having tied my 
mule in the shade, I passed into the coolness of the 
church under the great western coro where it is always 
twilight, past the high altar on its arch, across the 
transept where in a beautiful ruined tomb Prince Juan, 
the only son of the Catholic Kings, lies sleeping, into 
the sacristy where I thought to find a priest of 
whom I might ask a cup of water. As I opened 
the door I saw a white frock disappear a little hastily 
through the passage that led, as I supposed, to the 
monastery. It must be, thought I, that I have dis- 
turbed a siesta; but before I had time to think what 
to do, an old man in the Dominican habit came towards 
me and very courteously and kindly asked me what 
I needed. When I had told my tale he led me, 
with a certain familiar gentleness that I think is 
peculiar to Spain, into the monastery, where he in- 
sisted upon my partaking of some bread and fish—for 
it was Friday—with a little wine mixed with water. 
After I had thanked him he offered to show me the 
church and the house, which he explained was now 
used as a seminary for the education of those young 
friars who go to the Philippines. The time passed 
quickly in his company, so that the bell began to ring 
for Vespers before he had shown me all. ‘‘ And is there 
nothing, Father”, I ventured to ask, ‘‘in your sacristy 
that is old, curious or holy?” He did not reply for a 
time, and then quite suddenly the bell stopped, and he 
turned towards me. ‘‘ Nothing you would care for’’, 
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said he quickly, ‘‘ perhaps, to-morrow .... ”, and 
then after he had made me promise to return there to 
sleep that night, he bade me good-bye. 

After Vespers I set out for Avila scarcely more than 
a mile away on her hill. In the sweet evening light 
she seemed a vision from some ancient missal, a beau- 
tiful medizval city surrounded by perfect rose-coloured 
granite walls, where the apse of the cathedral is just a 
bastion with the rest. Within there is the city. But 
its aspect upon those infinite stretches of sierra in a 
country as stony as Judza I can never forget. It is 
impossible to convey in words anything of the immensity 
of this land or its strength. It is like a passionate and 
difficult silence. 

As passed the great Convento de Agustinas, 
onl into the city at last, as I always preferred to do, 
by the Puerta S. Teresa, it was:of that great Saint 
I was thinking, and it seemed to me for a moment that 
it was easy to renounce the world in a land without 
trees, flowers, or birds; and yet everywhere there 
are hedges of sweetbriar, which, notwithstanding their 
sweetness, as she would have reminded herself, hide 
thorns. I came to the inn at last to find it full of 
tourists, Americans, who, under the guidance of one of 
their number, had been ‘‘ doing” the city as they in- 
formed me. They seemed to think I should be glad 
of their company. At dinner, which is an early 
meal in Avila, they told each other of their ad- 
ventures. But he who was the leader and guide 
began to s - of Santo Tomas in a loud voice, so 
that we all might benefit by his knowledge. I did 
not hear the beginning of his discourse, for I was 
talking with an old Spaniard who sat beside me; but 
my attention was caught when I heard him say, ‘‘. . . . 
and so I spat right there, on the Tomb, and the monk 
didn’t dare say anything, but he just looked, I can’t 
tell you easily, how he looked”. My Spanish friend 
moved in his seat and asked me, ‘“‘ It is of the Tomb of 
Torquemada that he speaks?” I did not know, but 
at his request I asked. 

‘*Yes, sir, I’m telling you, aren’t 1? I spat right 
there on the tomb. I’m a free-born -American, a 
liberty-loving educated Independent minister and I’m 
glad to have the chance to show the Spanish idolaters 
what I think of their man-burning devils.” ‘‘ And so 
say all of us”, said a young man across the table with 
a laugh, while the others smiled and seemed to enter 
into the spirit of the thing. 

A small part of this I told my neighbour: but alas, 
he had understood. ‘‘ But it is too long ago, surely it 
is too long ago—to bear malice ”, he said in a quiet but 
agitated voice. ‘‘We are Christians: it is very 
necessary to forgive, is it notso?”.... 

But that strident voice that was used to domineer 
over many congregations would not have it so. ‘‘ And 
yet”, said my friend to me in the hubbub that followed, 
‘‘and yet it was us he burned; if we have forgiven, 
why should fe remember?” . . . 

It was night when I returned to Santo Tomas, but the 

Father was waiting for me in the sacristy. After a 
minute he said ‘“‘ My son, you are troubled, you are 
angry, what has happened? It is not well to sleep when 
one is angry”. And somehow I told him all. Once 
or twice he smiled, but there were tears in his eyes as 
he led me to the bare slab of slate in the midst of that 
great room beneath which Torquemada sleeps. ‘‘ It is 
true”, he said, ‘‘ we have forgiven him”. There was 
a long silence, and then with a great deference he 
turned towards me and said, ‘‘If you will, s.r, we 
will pray for him and for us all because—is it no. so ?— 
wherever one who is in need is left unaided, there 
passes an executioner and where two or three are 
gathered together in unkindness, there is the In- 
quisition”. As we knelt I saw him wipe away the mark 
of scorn from the grave, with the sleeve of his cloak. 
_ It is said that when a certain woman collected for 
mterment the insulted remains of Nero, the pagan 
world surmised that she must be a Christian—only a 
Christian would have been likely to conceive so chival- 
rous a devotion towards mere wretchedness. Some- 
thing of this kind came into my mind as I knelt with 
the old Father beside that rude slab of slate and tried 
to pray as of old that it might please Him to have 
mercy upon all men. Epwarp Hutton. 


MOTORING. 


WE may now reasonably begin to look forward to 

fine weather with its invariable concomitant, the 
dangerous nuisance of dust. Much of the prejudice 
against motor-cars has arisen from this cause and many 
devices have been tried to combat it. In some cases 
the underbodies of the cars are modified so as to present 
a torpedo-shaped surface to the road, this form it was 
alleged, tending to minimise the raising of road detritus 
by suction. 

The Automobile Club recently held what they term 
* dust ” trials, and after careful observation of the dust- 
raising propensities of various types of cars, drew up a 
series of suggestions whereby existing car bodies could 
be so altered as to render them less objectionable in 
this respect, but in spite of extensive experimenting 
very little improvement has been effected and the 
necessity for a solution of the dust problem has become 
increasingly insistent. It is now generally recognised 
that the obvious method of tackling the situation is 
to attempt to improve the road surface and with this 
end in view a paper was read the other day before the 
Liverpool Self-Propelled Traffic Association by A. Lyle 
Rathbone J.P. 

It was stated that experiments had been made in 
Liverpool during the past three or four years with a 
view to abating the nuisance caused by dust, and that 
these experiments might be divided into two heads— 
those of a temporary and a more permanent character. 
Under the first head were classed the various 
methods of covering the existing road surface with 
some class of oil. Under the second head the methods 
of renewal of road surface with some form of macadam 
or broken stone, securely amalgamated with cement, 
tar, or other adhesive material, were dealt with. The 
experiments coming under the first head were com- 
menced in the year 1902 when several roads were 
treated, the following substances being used : Creosote 
oil, applied both while hot and cold, and sometimes 
after admixture with a small proportion of pitch, resin, 
or tallow. Hot coal tar, common petroleum, cheap 
waste oil from coal tar, and crude Texas oil were also 
employed. 

The first experiments were made by sprinkling the 
surface of the road with the various ingredients by means 
of an ordinary watering-can, and it was found that one 
gallon would successfully cover an area of eight super- 
ficial yards, the cost varying from one farthing to one 
halfpenny per square yard. The oil took a considerable 
time to soak into the road surface, and accordingly only 
one side of the road was treated at one time, the other 
side being left so that rubber-tyred vehicles should not 
be obliged to pass over the newly-oiled surface. In 
this respect we may point out that petroleum oil in any 
of its forms has an exceedingly deleterious effect upon 
rubber. 

These experiments certainly demonstrated that oiling 
was a satisfactory method of dust laying, that it tended 
to preserve the surface of the road, and that less wear 
took place, also the roads dried more quickly after rain 
and the noise of the traffic was somewhat diminished. 
The difficulty of deciding which of the various classes of 
materials gave the most satisfactory result was great, 
chiefly owing to the extremely wet weather encountered 
during the progress of the experiments. 

The surface coated with creosote oil mixed with resin 
presented the cleanest and nicest appearance, while the 
surface coated with ordinary petroleum was the least 
lasting, next in order of longevity being mixtures of 
creosote oil with tallow and hot creosote oil. The 
heavy coal-tar waste oil lasted longer than the creosote 
oil, and was much cheaper. In all cases the labour of 
sweeping the oiled areas was light compared with the 
labour of sweeping corresponding areas treated only 
with water. 

In the following year, 1902, experiments were car- 
ried out on two important macadam roads in Liver- 
pool which had previously required a considerable 
amount of watering. In this instance the oil was 
applied by means of syringes with fine roses, the coat- 
ing being renewed at intervals of about three weeks, 
the result being that the roadway was kept in better 
condition than if water had been employed at much 
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shorter intervals. As in the previous year, it was 
found that there was a considerable reduction in the 
cost and quality of material which had to be removed 
in cleaning operations. 

The various permanent methods of treating road 
surfaces for motor traffic will be dealt with in next 
week’s article. 


BRIDGE. 
THE DECLARATION TO THE SCORE. 


T‘HE variations in the state of the score affect the 
game of Bridge more than any other card game. 
The correct play of the cards often alters materially 
when only one or two tricks are required to win the 
game, and still more often should the declaration be 
influenced by the fact that the declaring side is within 
a few points of the desired total. It must obviously be 
foolish to run any undue risk on the chance of making 
a big score when there appears a practical certainty of 
winning the game on a cheap declaration. Winning 
or losing the rubber makes a difference of 200 points, 
and winning one game is about two-fifths of the way 
towards winning the rubber, and therefore represents, 
roughly speaking, about 80 points. Surely this is too 
great a difference to risk for the sake of possibly 
scoring a few more points either above or below the 
line. A notable instance of this once occurred to the 
present writer. The declaration was passed to him at 
the score of a game and 28 in his favour against one 
game. The hand was: 


Hearts—King, queen. 

Diamonds—Ace, king, 7. 

Clubs—Queen. 

Spades—Ace, king, queen, knave, 7, 5, 2. 


He declared spades, and, of course, the game and 
rubber were won. It so happened that there was 
rather a large gallery of critical onlookers, and when 
the hand was put down it was greeted with a chorus 
of uncomplimentary remarks—‘‘ Well, of all the 
cowards——” ‘‘What do you expect?” “A No 
Trump at any point of the score”, &c. &c. When 
the cards were played it turned out that the leader had 
six clubs headed by king, knave, while his partner had 
the ace and two other clubs and the ace of hearts, so 
that the odd trick must have been lost at No Trumps. 
It is worth noting that, when the declarer has an evenly 
divided hand, that is, a hand containing three cards of 
every suit, the other hands will in all probability be 
constituted in very much the same manner, but when 
the declarer has one very long suit in his own hand he 
must be fully prepared to find an uneven distribution of 
~ — and possibly an equally long suit in the leader’s 

nd. 

Any original declaration which presents a chance of 
winning the game from the score of love must, a fortiori, 
present an increased chance of doing so at a more 
advanced point of the score, and any suit declaration 
which is a sound one for the dealer to make at the 
score of love will also be sound at any other point of 
the score. When the dealer’s. score is at 12 or 18, 
the objection to an original diamond declaration dis- 
appears altogether. Only two or three by cards are 
now required to win the game, and that should be well 
within the compass of a good diamond hand, also the 
consideration of whether his partner may be able to 
make a more expensive declaration does not now con- 
cern him at all. Whenever the dealer can see a fair 
chance of winning the game on any declaration, even 
if it is only in spades, he should make that declara- 
tion without hesitation, quite regardless of the fact 
that his partner may have a much more valuable suit 
on which the game would also be won. Winning the 
game should always be the first consideration. 

The No Trump declaration by the dealer is not 
affected by any point in the score under 20, except in 
the case of what is known as the One Suit No Trump. 
Six or seven clubs, headed by the ace, king, queen and 
another ace, is a recognised No Trump call early in 
the game, but if the dealer’s score is at anything over 
t2 he should declare clubs, and trust to his partner 
for the extra one or two tricks required to win the 
game. When the dealer has a fairly good hand, 


rotected in every suit, but with no great strength 
in any particular one, he would not hesitate to 
declare No Trumps at the score of love, but at the 
score of 22 or 24 he should pass the declaration for 
his partner to declare his best suit, rather than risk 
disaster if his partner’s hand should be very bad. 

There are two kinds of declaration to the score by 
the dealer. The safe call, when the declaring side is 
well ahead and tries to make certain of winning the 
game without taking any undue risks, and the call of 
desperation, when the opponents are almost certain to 
win the rubber on their next: deal, and it becomes 
necessary to take even the most forlorn hope of snatch- 
ing the game out of the fire. In such a case, the 
dealer should declare No Trumps on the flimsiest of 
pretexts, say two aces, or one ace and two kings, or 
moderate protection in three suits. Failing a pos~ 
sibility of No Trumps, the dealer should always pass 
the declaration with his opponents at 24 or more and a 
game up, unless of course he has such a heart or 
diamond hand that there is a good possibility of winning 
the game. 

With the score at a game and 24 to love against the 


| dealer, he should not think of making an ordinary red 


suit declaration, but, if he is not in a position to make 
a dash for the game himself, he should leave it to his 
partner, so as to take every chance of saving the situa- 
tion if it is in any way possible. When the opponents 
are 24 up, without a game to their credit, the situation 
is quite different. ‘This is an occasion for extra caution 
on the dealer’s part, so as to give the other side as little 
chance as possible of winning the game on that hand. 
Next week we shall discuss the declaration to the score 
from the Dummy’s point of view. 


CHESS. 


14. By R. TEICHMANN. 
Black 7 pieces. 


WY) Y W 


Yi, 


Bad 


White 6 pieces. 
White to mate in three moves. 
Solutions to above will be duly acknowledgedy 


Key TO PROBLEM 13: B—QB7. 


Tue Rice” GAMBIT. 


It is time that some protest was made against the 
insidious. means by which the so-called ‘‘ Rice” 
Gambit is continually being thrust upon the chess 
public. It is, indeed, pitiful that by lavish expenditure 
and patronage alone the best chess intellect in the 
world should be devoted to a single branch of a 
variation of a particular opening which is not forced in 
any way, can be avoided at every move, has no bearing 
on any chess principle, and whose soundness or 
unsoundness is consequently a matter of indifference. 
The absurdity becomes. plain when it is noted that in 
the match between Marshall and Napier which has just 
been concluded the position set up assumes sixteen 
moves to have been played on each side. The enormous 
and profound analysis to which this game has been 
subjected must of necessity remove it from the regions 
of practical play. Prove it sound, Black will avoid it:; 
unsound, White will not attempt it. It is never played 
in any serious contest except when some remuneration 
has been promised, and unless there be a substantial 
endowment fund the cessation of pecuniary reward will 
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certainly coincide with its elimination from the chess 


world. As to its actual merits the following typical | 
game played in the match referred to shows distinctly | 


that White is at a considerable disadvantage in having 
to play with the deadweight of the exchange against 


him. Unless he wins outright in the middle game he | 


has a lost ending. 
White Black White Black 
‘W. E. Napier F. J. Marshall W.E. Napier F. J. Marshall 
1. P—K4 5. Kt—KB3 
2. P—KB4 PxP 6. P-—Q4 
3. Kt-KB3 P-—KKty B-—Q3 
4. P—KR4 P-—Kts5 8. Castles BxkKt 
It is insisted upon in the games played under the 
auspices of its author that the knight shall be taken. 
It was the object of this match to test the efficacy of 
Napier’s defence, commencing with 10... . 
and the result, four wins and a draw in favour of black, 
should be regarded as conclusive. 
9. R-Kt Q-K2 13. Bx Kt BxB 
10. P—B3 Kt—R4 14. RxB QxP 
11, P—Q4 Kt-Q2 15. Rx Kt Q«xR 
12. B—Kt5 16. Bx P R-K1 
As White cannot avoid this position, it was agreed 
beforehand that the game should commence from this 
point. 
Q-R3 
Q-Br 
P-KR5 
P—Rs5 
P-QKt4 
RxP 
R-Kt4 
Q-K1 
B-—K3 
White has made as much of the position as possible, 
but as he has been unable to win outright, he loses 
now that Black’s pieces get into the game. 
35. Kt—R3 R-Q4 40. K—Kt5 R-—KB8 
36. R-Q8 ch 41. KxP Q--R2 ch 
P - Kt6 ch 42. K—Kt5, and Black mates 
P—Bs5 ch in three moves. 
Q-B2ch 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


RELIGION IN FRANCE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


12 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 

Sir,—I have read with considerable surprise Mr. 
1D. H. Samson’s letter in your issue of April 29. That 
gentleman cannot have studied the important question 
now at issue between the State and the Church as in 
France, unless indeed he has done so very casually ; or 
he would never have described it as ‘‘a national move- 
ment on the part of the French to emancipate them- 
selves from the dominion of Rome,” and, in the same 
‘breath, have pointed enthusiastically to Clause Four of 
the Separation Bill as ‘‘the crucial” one. Had Mr. 
Samson read the text of this Clause and the comments 
on it in the French papers of every shade of opinion, 
he would have discovered that the reason why this 
Clause had such an overwhelming majority was 
because it favours the Catholics in an extraordinary 
manner, and hence the whole of the opposition joined 
their votes to those of the ministerial majority. Since 
this Clause was passed afew weeks ago, the danger of 
the experiment has become so obvious that it is thought 
that the Separation Bill will in the end not pass at all. 
in the original drafts of the Bill it was decreed that the 
associations to be formed for the support of the clergy 
and of the public worship after the Separation were to 
be placed under the immediate control of laymen 
selected by the various communes. This was a dis- 
tinctly anti-clerical measure, which placed the clergy 
and their possessions at the complete mercy of the State. 
The new Clause puts these associations under the 
absolute control of the Bishops, whereby their power over 
the clergy and faithful will be far greater than it has ever 
been since the Middle Ages, and, consequently, the Pope, 
who rules the Bishops, will be more influential in French 
ecclesiastical affairs than he has been since the eighth 
sentury. Protests against the separation bearing 


Kt—Ry4, | 
_ to be completely ignorant of the fact that the Separa- 
| tion Bill, which is officially described as la séparation 


hundreds of thousands of signatures have been pouring 
in from all parts of France, and the agitation against 
the Bill in the provinces is so strong that even M. 
Jaurés fears that it will have to be withdrawn, and 


| prove, if proof were needed, that the oa mpg me 
t the- 
_ last election the Separation question was not mentioned 
_ in the programme of any single candidate, and if the 
| matter is to be settled without a popular rising, it will 


national but merely a matter of party politics. 


have to be submitted to the national vote, and then, 
you may rest assured, it will fall helplessly to the 
ground. 
stands, with “the crucial Clause Four”, giving the 


| complete control of Church affairs to the Bishops, 


within a few years the Church in France will be more 
Papal and more powerful than ever it has been. 
Mr. Samson, like so many other Englishmen, seems 


des Eglises de \'Etat, and not as de /’Eglise only, does 
not concern the Church of Rome only. It deals with 
the Protestant and Jewish Churches in an equally 
drastic manner, and the two documents which I 
enclose, the one being addressed to the Chamber by 
the united pastors of the Reformed Church of France, 
and the other by the Chief Rabbi, ought to open the 
eyes even of the most obstinate to the fact that the 
Separation Bill aims at the complete destruction of 
every form of religion ; although the ‘‘ crucial” Clause 
Four appears to indicate a tendency, possibly the result 


_ of a fear of consequences, towards a more liberal view 


of the matter than was at first intended. 
Yours truly, 
RIcHARD Davey. 


TOLSTOY AND THE REVISION OF HIS 
WORKS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Great Baddow, Chelmsford, 1 May, 1905. 

Sir,—It would not be easy to overestimate the 
advantage that would accrue to all concerned if it 
became customary to test translations in the really 
competent and adequate manner which characterises 
the article on Tolstoy in your issue of 22 April. 
Not only has a translator reason to be grateful when 
his work receives such attention, but readers in search 
of reliable versions are equally benefited. 

With reference to the renderings of Tolstoy for 
which my wife and I are responsible, I should like to 
mention that ‘‘ the drawback of being represented by 
scattered volumes” is already being remedied in so far 
that a single firm, Messrs. Constable, have all the 
volumes reviewed now in their hands, and are issuing a 
uniform 2s. 6d. edition of ‘‘ Sevastopol”, ‘‘The Plays”, 
and ‘‘ Resurrection”. In case some readers may have 
been looking up the passages in ‘‘ Sevastopol”’ referred 
to by your reviewer, it may be well to point out that the 
pages named are evidently those of the popular (six- 
penny) edition of the work, the paging of which does 
not tally with that of the Library edition. . 

Only on one point raised by your reviewer will I 
venture to demur. Translators are proverbially apt to 
prove traitors, and no doubt in weighing the compara- 
tive merits of two versions some firm standing ground 
is needed from which to judge them; and where is a 
reviewer to find this—except in the last published text 
of the original? But when your reviewer says that so 
long as a passage remains in the Russian text, no 
translator has a right to omit it, surely the rule he lays 
down is somewhat too rigid! Consider, for instance, 
Tolstoy’s position. The production of his works in 
Russian entails a constant fight with the Censor. Works 
at one time allowed have at other times been forbidden. 
Even the Sermon on the Mount, when used in a reading- 
book in the production of which Tolstoy was concerned, 
was amended by the Censor, who struck out the in- 
junction to ‘* take no thought for the morrow ”’ as likely 
todo harm! Whenever Tolstoy’s works are reprinted, 
it is safer to apply for permission to reproduce them as 
they stand than to rouse sleeping dogs by asking per- 


_ mission to make alterations. Moreover, it is charac- 


teristic of Tolstoy and of his methods of work that he 
is usually so absorbed in fresh tasks that he shirks the 


If, on the other hand, it is passed as it now. 
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drudgery of retouching former writings, however in- 
dignant he may have been at the mutilation they suffered 
when they were first published. 

The particular instance referred to by your reviewer 
may serve to illustrate not only the question before us 
but also the methods of the ‘‘ higher criticism ”, applied 
to a living prophet. Here are the facts which prompted 
me to suggest the deletion of certain sentences from 
‘‘Sevastopol”’. First, there exists aletter from Nekrdsof, 
editor of the Petersburg ‘‘ Contemporary”, in which 
the work first appeared, saying: ‘‘ The revolting muti- 
lation of your article quite upset me. Even now I 
cannot think of it without regret and rage. . . . I can 
only say that the article, having been so treated, would 
not have been printed had it not been obligatory to do 
so.” Secondly, at the close of the second sketch, 
Tolstoy says: ‘* And these people—Christians confess- 
ing the one great law of love and self-sacrifice—looking 
at what they have done, do not fall repentant on their 
knees before Him who has given them life and laid in 
the soul of each a fear of death and a love of good. 

. . « Again the engines of death and suffering are 
sounding, again innocent blood flows, and the air is 
filled with moans and curses. . . . There, I have said 
what I wished to say this time.” Thirdly, knowing 
Tolstoy, I knew that though he is capable of saying 
too much, or of sometimes failing to say what he wants 
to, he is quite incapable of deliberately saying what 
detracts from, and is opposed to, the thing he has at 
heart. With these facts in view, I submitted to him 
certain patriotic sentences, and asked whether they were 
genuine. His reply was: ‘‘ As to ‘ Sevastopol’, all the 
passages you have copied out were either distorted or 
added by the editor to satisfy the Censor, and they had 
therefore better be omitted. The last one quoted is 
specially objectionable. It was invented by the editor, 
and I much objected to it at the time.” Of another 
passage which I submitted to him a fortnight later, he 
said: ‘I have just read it over, and see clearly that all 
after the words ‘ simplicity and obstinacy ’ is an addition ‘ 
made by the Censor.” On a third occasion (and this 
should serve as a warning ¢o the higher critics en- 
gaged on the ancient prophets) he replied: ‘‘ Let this 
passage remain”. 

In the Preface to our Library edition the reader is 
told of these omissions, which all in all do not amount 
to a dozen lines, and if, as your reviewer believes, I 
have sinned, I must confess to being still unrepentant. 
I admit that the emendation of old books like 
“Sevastopol” does not stand on the same unques- 
tionable footing as the deliberate appeal from the 
Censor to the public made by Tolstoy when he an- 
nounced that ‘‘ What is Art?” should be judged not by 
the Russian but by the English version ; but I contend 
that, with his earlier as with his later works, Tolstoy 
must be allowed to sanction corrections when and 
where opportunity occurs to make them, without any 
proviso that foreign versions must remain wrong until 
such time as the Russian editions have been put right. 
For instance, in his essay, ‘‘ Why do Men Stupefy 
Themselves?” Tolstoy made a statement that in 
England one-eighth of the whole population were 
engaged in the production of stupefying articles. This 
statement, taken from some teetotal pamphlet, was 

uite wrong, and quite unnecessary for his argument. 
hen translating the essay I pointed this out to 
Tolstoy. Having looked at the evidence he sanctioned 
the omission of the words; and the essay is unques- 
tionably improved by deleting them. Now my edition 
of ‘‘ Essays and Letters” appeared in December 1903, 
but earlier in that year a new Russian’ edition of 
Tolstoy’s works had appeared in Moscow which still 
holds the field, and contains the blunder. Would it 
really have been an advantage to anyone to retain so 
obvious a mistake in the English, until a fresh Russian 
version appears some years hence ? 

All this, however, is quite secondary to the service 
done by an able and authoritative examination of work 
few of our critics are qualified to test by comparison 
with the original; so I conclude as 1 commenced, by 
expressing the deep obligation I am under to the writer 
Yours truly, 

AYLMER MAUDE. 


THE PROMOTION OF THE ADJUTANT- 
GENERAL. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


S1r,—I venture to assert that scores of officers now 
serving his Majesty in all parts of the British Empire 
will most cordially endorse your severe comments of 
last week on the astounding promotion recently granted 
to the present Adjutant-General to the Forces. You 
say he is ‘‘undistinguished”; possibly so, in the 
strict military sense of the word. But during the 
six years he was at Aldershot in various staff billets 
he was assuredly most ‘‘ distinguished ” by his general 
bearing towards regimental officers. In South Africa, 
his record is as you state ; whilst by the private soldier 
there he was dubbed ‘‘ cautious Charlie’! Small 
wonder then that he accomplished nothing. Yet this 
is the man specially promoted over the heads of many 
seniors of proved worth to the rank of lieutenant- 
general and—unless all utterances of War Ministers 
are to be disbelieved—to the proximate command 
of a British division in the field! When the Army 
Council was formed last year, the announcement of 
the selection of the new A.-G. was received with 
widespread misgivings by those who knew the man 
and his training, for his reputation both in peace 
and war alike pointed to the undesirability of such 
an appointment. It is no secret now that these mis- 
givings have been amply justified. You mention 
that at Majesfontein he was C.S.O. It is of course 
always hard to apportion blame when military failure 
occurs and a general has ever to bear the brunt of 
all criticisms ; it is however at least significant that 
the appalling muddle of the disastrous night attack, 
which cost us our Highland Brigade and lost us the 
battle, was almost an exact replica in every detail, 
down to men roped together led to the slaughter 
in dense mass of quarter-columns, of our Aldershot 
follies. It is true that earnest soldiers, who had studied 
the subject, now and again ventured to protest against 
the impracticability and risks of these mountebank 
‘‘night operations ”, but such remonstrances were only 
met by rudeness on the part of the Aldershot ‘‘ school”, 
of which the present A.-G. was then a “‘ distinguished ” 
member. Still Majesfontein was not the only battle 
in South Africa that was lost to us on the drill-fields of 
Aldershot ! Yours, &c. 

PENSIONER. 


THE ‘‘STANDARD” ON LIFE ASSURANCE, 
To.the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


' 29 April, 1905. 

S1r,—Ill-health has prevented my applying earlier for 
a portion of your space in which to reply to some of 
the points raised in your article of 15 April hereon. 

I may at once say that I have less concern for the 
intelligence of your contributor than I have for his 
candour. ‘ 

It has unfortunately ever been the case, when anyon 
has ventured to criticise, no matter how mildly, the 
Life-insurance system, or to point to those of its short- 
comings which are manifest to the inquirer, that the 
contentions of the hapless critic have not been accorded 
the usual courtesies of debate, but have been met by an 
affectation of superior knowledge, contumely and ridi- 
cule. The eagle defends its nest with ferocity. It is 
of the golden species, or should I say specie ? 

Whether Whitaker’s Almanack or the Board of 
Trade Blue-book be accepted as authoritative is but 
the mere splitting of hairs. The fact that this system 
has obtained control of close upon £300,000,000 of the 
national money is, or should be, more than sufficient 
ground for the institution of periodical inquiry into its. 
ramifications, entirely independent of the Faculty of 
Actuaries—a body which is of course primarily and 
fundamentally responsible for its working and for the 
results attained. 

Your writer’s information has unfortunately stopped 
short in almost every instance at a point where interest 
commenced. Therefore permit me to proceed as 
follows : 

1. If money be locked up by investment on a 3} or 
4 per cent. margin, its reproductive energy, so far as 
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larger percentages are concerned, is manifestly stulti- 
fied. Are there any serious intricacies about this pro- 
position ? 

2. Ifthe enormous reserves of close upon £ 300,000,000 
are held in respect of current liabilities only—i.e. have 
been. accumulated by the payments from policies at 
present in force—and are not, in the bulk, the outcome 
of lapse and surrender (which I distinctly assert to be 
the case), was the system unsound before these funds 
came into existence? Because in no single instance 
has the subscribed or paid-up capital of any of the 
companies been anything like adequate to meet their 
liabilities on their commencing operations. 

3. In view of the preceding question, what value is 
to be attached to an actuarial assessment which assumes 
to-day what, in the absence of the above funds in the 
earlier days of the system, it must have ignored—viz. 
that every assurer may die immediately ? Add to this 
question the positive ascertained death ratios, and 
where are we? 

4. Is it not true that shares averaging a nominal 
value of about £10 each in these concerns, upon which 
only a shilling or two in the pound has ever been paid 
(in some instances actually less than sixpennyworth of 
coppers), have been increased gigantically by bonuses ; 
that dividends are now paid annually on these inflated 
shares, amounting to hundreds per cent. on the net 
amount actually paid, and that the market value of 
these shares is anything from £75 each downwards ? 

5. Can it be denied that when compared with the 
annual outpayment of benefits (the proper method of 
making a comparison) the expense ratios are, in some 
instances, as high as £90 8s. 6d. per cent. ? 

6. If, as your writer asserts, £124 has been paid out 
for every 4,100 received by the companies—a statement 
applying of course only to policies which have matured 
during the past thirty-three years—will he kindly in- 
struct your readers as to the net amount received by 
the companies during this period from policies which 
have been lapsed and surrendered? I cannot trace 
this information in the Blue-book, although it is of 
prime importance. 

7. Is it, or is it not, a fact that only 83 per 1,000 or 
8°3 per cent. of policies do mature, and that 91°7 or 
thereabouts culminate in lapse or surrender? The Blue- 
book says nothing on this head. 

8. Is the average operative age of Life and Endow- 
ment policies, according to W. A. Black Esq. F.I.A., 
ascertained from statistics covering 174 years, only 
8} years, and do not people usually live longer than 
this limit of time? I search the Blue-book in vain for 
particulars such as these. 

g. Has not 200 years’ experience entirely demolished 
the ancient theorems of the professors? If so, why do 
they cling to them in this the twentieth century ? 

10. If the foregoing questions, or any of them, are 
answered in the affirmative, could independent inquiry 
into the working of the system result otherwise than to 
the public benefit ? 

Your writer states, with that peculiar lack of 
definiteness which characterises his article throughout, 
that the lapse ratio ‘‘ has been tabulated and discussed 
times without number”. Might I ask where and by 
whom? He also states that lapses and surrenders 
‘*are a loss rather than a profit”. This is ambiguous. 
Does the loss he refers to mean prospective income, 
had the policies remained in force ? 

The absurdity. of mentioning the Post Office as a 
national insurance scheme will be apparent to anyone. 
Although I cannot think that your writer has really mis- 
taken my meaning, I beg to say that I of course referred 
to a national compulsory scheme of Life insurance. 

In order to assist those of your readers who are 
desirous of forming impartial views on the subject, and 
to enable them to judge between myself and the gentle- 
man who has endeavoured to depict me in your columns 
as an untutored croaker, I may be allowed to state that 
they may satisfy themselves on some of the points at 
issue, especially with regard to shares, by a reference 
to the ‘‘ Post Magazine Almanack and Insurance Year- 
Book”. Yours, &c. 

THe WRITER OF THE ‘‘ STANDARD” ARTICLE. 

[The points raised in this letter are fully dealt with 
in our Insurance column.—Eb. S.R.] 


REVIEWS. 
THE AGE OF SOCRATES. 


‘Greek Thinkers.’ By Professor Theodor Gomperz, 
Vols. II. and III. London: John Murray. 1905, 
28s. net. 


A= four years ago there was published the 
first volume of an English translation of the 
‘** Griechische Denker ” of Professor Theodor Gomperz, 
It contained a series of brilliant sketches of ancient 
Greek theorists, covering the period from the beginning 
of Greek speculation down to and including the age of 
the Sophists. It was obviously the work of a mind 
both scholarly and original, and was recognised almost 
immediately as an authoritative handbook on the 
history of early Hellenic thought. Now at last, after a 
somewhat protracted interval, a continuation of the 
translation has appeared in two good-sized volumes, 
devoted to an exposition of the philosophy of Socrates, 
the Socratics and Plato. Students of Greek literature, 
not already familiar with the work of Professor Gomperz, 
are to be congratulated on this opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with it in English form. For these new 
volumes well repay careful reading. In wealth of erudi- 
tion, in brilliancy of style and originality of view they 
equal and even excel the one which preceded them, 
There is hardly a page which is not suggestive. 
Professor Gomperz has a perfect command of his 
material, and his treatment of it is characterised by a 
freshness and vigour that are really delightful. 

The period covered by these volumes is of extraordinary 
interest. It is the age of the supreme development and 
perfect efflorescence of the Hellenic genius. The men 
who worked and wrote about this time set in motion 
a force which has persisted through the centuries, 
Hellenism and Hebraism are the twin spirits which 
have informed the nations of the modern world ; and of 
these Hellenism, in its best and purest form, belongs to 
the age of Socrates. It is of course tempting to an 
historian to make search for causes, to endeavour to 
account in some way or other for this incomparable 
outburst of artistic and intellectual splendour, to point 
to some conjunction of affairs in the world as con 
tributory to the production of the Hellenic genius. But 
it is unsafe to dogmatise about the necessary causes of 
any occurrence in history. Even if we can prove that 
the conditions were favourable to this or that develop- 
ment, we have done no more than show that the thing 
was possible in the abstract. Who can say that the 
favourable conditions were absent a few decades earlier, 
or were not present a few decades later? It is as well 
not to talk about causes. We do right in drawing 
attention to the circumstances attending any pheno- 
menon, but we should beware of drawing conclusions 
beyond what the facts warrant. 

Ina preliminary chapter Dr. Gomperz with wise mode- 
ration treats of the conditions of the age of enlighten- 
ment. He keeps back nothing which is at all to the 
purpose, but he refrains from rash pronouncements 
and unsupported inferences. He offers, however, a 
suggestive observation when he traces the intellectual 
pre-eminence of the Greek, and particularly of the 
Athenian, to his peculiar susceptibility to all kinds of 
sense impression—a delicacy of sense which recoiled from 
everything that was dissonant, confused and dispro- 
portionate, and which could rest satisfied only with a 
refined and lucid excellence consistently manifested even 
in the minutest details. This, to Professor Gomperz, 
is the common root of artistic and scientific achieve- 
ment. ‘It is not difficult to trace the twofold course 
of development, which is in essence but a single one, 
leading from the lower to the higher stages of both. 
On the artistic side we see that the conditions of 
success are distinct separation of parts, lucid arrange- 
ment of the whole, strict correspondence of form to 
matter, of organ to function. On the intellectual side 
the prime requisites are distinctness of mental vision, 
systematic arrangement of subject matter, sharply 
defined logical division. For where individual percep- 
tions are marked by great clearness and definiteness, 
it is impossible that a desire should not be awakened 
to preserve the syntheses of sense, as well as their 
mental copies, from becoming clouded or confused.” 
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The craving for intellectual clearness, which in some 
measure distinguished all the Greeks, was in special 
degree the characteristic of Socrates, son of Sophro- 
niscus. This curious figure with the Silenus face and 
the bizarre manners is known to history as the chief 
Apostle of Reason, as the Martyr in the cause of 
Definition. ‘‘ He thirsted for pure concepts as ardently 
as any mystic ever panted for union with the Godhead.” 
The sole aim of his life was to purify and clarify the 
ideas both of his own mind and of others. With a cease- 
less iteration, which must have been wearisome to 
many, he preached the doctrine that the most important 
questions affecting human life were as yet unsolved 
riddles, that men lived and moved and had their being 
in a fog of vague opinion, that there was imperative 
need of light and the clear vision. His method of 
promulgating these views was very simple. He merely 
talked. Standing in the market-place or strolling 
through the avenues adjoining the gymnasia, he would 
enter into conversation with all kinds of persons, 
starting generally with some trivial subject, and passing 
on by unconstrained transitions to the discussion of 
the deepest problems. The result of such conferences 
was always the same. The eyes of men were opened. 
Their most rooted ideas were shaken and shattered, and 
propositions which hitherto seemed to them self- 
evident were shown to be bristling with contradictions 
and ambiguities. They learnt the great lesson of their 
own ignorance. Then some were offended at Socrates 
and resented his exposure of the nakedness of their 
soul. But some succumbed to the fascination of his 
paradoxes. 

To Socrates clearness of conception had a moral, and 
not merely an intellectual, value. He held that the 
difference between the good man and the bad was simply 
the difference between the man of clear comprehension 
and the one who moved in a world of hazy ideas and 
dim conjectures. The kernel of his teaching is embodied 
in the formula, ‘‘ No man errs of his own free will”. 
That is to say, if men knew the right they would do 
the right: wrong action is the result simply of con- 
fusion of thought. Socrates utterly denied that state 
of mind to which S. Paul alludes when he says, ‘‘ The 
good that I would I do not”, and to which the Roman 
poet has given classical expression in the verse, ‘‘ Video 
meliora proboque ; deteriora sequor”. To be ‘‘ over- 
come by temptation” (as the phrase is), to act in 
defiance of one’s higher knowledge, was for him a 
sheer impossibility. Sin, he taught, was Ignorance ; 
Goodness was Insight. Nothing is easier, of course, 
than to point out flaws in such a doctrine. But while 
we admit that the Socratic proposition has but a 
limited sphere of validity, we ought not to shut our 
eyes to the truth which without doubt it does contain. 
Thus Dr. Gomperz writes : ‘‘ Although the state of mind 
whose existence is denied by Socrates does really occur, 
its occurrence is a far rarer phenomenon than is 
generally supposed. That which is overcome by passion 
is often not character or conviction, but a mere semblance 
of such. And want of clearness of thought, confused 
conceptions, ignorance of the grounds as well as of the 
full scope and exact bearing of precepts to which a 
vague and general assent is yielded—these and other 
intellectual shortcomings go a long way towards 
accounting for that chasm between principles and 
practice which is the greatest curse of life.” 

Socrates wrote nothing. Our knowledge of his 
teaching, therefore, depends on the testimony of 
others—particularly three men, Plato, Aristotle, and 
Xenophon. The view which Professor Gomperz takes 
of the last of these authorities will probably commend 
itself to the majority of scholars, but will certainly dis- 
please those who are still inclined to attach a high value 
to the ‘‘ Memorabilia ”. The Professor certainly admits 
that this much-discussed book contains not a few 
reminiscences of genuine Socratic formule, phrases and 
ideas, yet for the historical fidelity of the work as a whole 
he has scanty respect. It is impossible to believe that the 
unctuous long-winded bore, whom Xenophon presents 
to us as Socrates, could ever have charmed the best and 
most brilliant intellects of his age. Surely this is a case 
of the master being over the head of his reporter. 
Xenophon was a country squire, a sportsman and a 
writer of tales of war and adventure. ‘It is one of the 


most amusing and yet one of the most depressing 
caprices of literary destiny that has handed his works 
down to us among the authorities on the history of 
philosophy.” 

Unlike Socrates, Plato wrote much and his works 
most fortunately have been preserved to us entire. 
Nevertheless the study of Plato’s philosophy is beset 
with almost as many difficulties as that of the teachin 
of Socrates. At the very outset we are confronted with 
two vexatious problems—that of the genuineness of the 
Platonic dialogues, and that of their chronological 
order ; and until we can find some solution of these 
problems, we are quite unable to appreciate the mind of 
Plato or to understand the development of his thought. 
Of these questions that of the order of composition is 
undoubtedly the hardest. Here ancient tradition, which 
affords some slight assistance in determining the 
authenticity of the writings, abandons us almost 
entirely, and the critics are compelled to fall back on 
the comparative study of the language and matter of 
the writings themselves. However, by means of end- 
less investigation and discussion, and especially by the 
help of an exceedingly careful linguistic analysis, certain 
definite results have now at last been attained. ‘‘ The 
determination of chronologically separate groups, and 
the distribution among these groups of the individual 
dialogues (with a few, but not unimportant, exceptions) 
are problems which may be regarded as finally solved ; 
the more ambitious task of settling the chronological 
order within all the groups cannot as yet be said to 
have been completed.” 

Starting from these results Professor Gomperz gives 
us a lengthy but luminous account of Plato’s literary 
and philosophical development. He takes the dialogues 
in the supposed order of their composition, and examines 
them one by one, tracing the general line of Plato’s 
thought, emphasising his leading ideas, explaining them 
with the help of modern parallels, and fitting them into 
their appropriate place in the general framework of the 
Platonic system. The aggregate of these chapters con- 
stitutes a valuable study in philosophic criticism. 

In his last two volumes Professor Gomperz proves 
himself to be a thinker and a writer of distinction. The 
excellent quality of his work ought to secure for it a 
high reputation. 


THE MARRIAGE-POET. 


“Coventry Patmore.” By Edmund Gosse. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1905. 3s.6d. 


_o was surely never a poet that stood in less 
need of a ‘ Life” than Coventry Patmore. 
Emptier of incident almost than the life of any of his 
kind, his outward existence a resigned awaiting on 
those rare splendid hours of illumination in which his 
work was done, what is there left for his biographer to 
tell us save that he moved and married? And of what 
value are such facts to those who love his work already, 
or what assistance can they offer to its discovery by 
others ? 

Does a list of his weddings increase our appreciation 
of ‘‘The Angel in the House” or a knowledge that 
he was a somewhat exacting father deepen the tender- 
ness of ‘‘The Toys”? Is not his catholicism suffi- 
ciently patent in ‘‘ The Child’s Purchase”, and are not 
those ‘‘ Beautiful habitations, auras of delight” of 
more practical importance to us as his earthly taber- 
nacle than photographs of the uninteresting houses in 
which temporarily it was pitched? Indeed the only 
fact of interest in this brief account of him is the curious 
fluctuation of his fame which three times in his lifetime 
lifted him into eminence and dropped him into inter- 
mediate depths of almost contemptuous oblivion. The 
fluctuation apparently affects his biographer, who 
compensates his praise of ‘‘ The Angel” earlier in the 
volume with a touch of scorn in a concluding chapter. 
That may be but a mark of his development, the 
number of trifling repetitions in the book suggesting 
lapses of time and memory in the course of writing. 
It is presented in the preface as a critical supplement to 
the official biography, but the assistance it offers in 
that direction is very slight, having the helpfulness 
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neither of hostility nor of enthusiasm, and being need- 
lessly apologetic both for Patmore’s domesticity and his 
mysticism. It is probable that few are fitted helpfully 
to blame Patmore’s work, and fewer still to praise it. 
The joints in his harness are numerous enough, and 
nothing is simpler than to score points against him. 
On the other hand his charm is often so cryptic, so 
shy, that it will not permit even those who love it to 
look at it too long, and may no more be indicated by the 
eager finger than the scent of a flower. There is 
also a peculiar difficulty to be faced in trying to 
determine the relative importance of different parts 
of his work, and his standing as a poet, by 
those to whom his later poems especially appeal. 
In them he has repeatedly attained such a strange and 
thrilling intimacy with the inmost fount of being, has, 
as it were, passed behind the images of sentiency into 
the very Presence itself, that one may easily mistake 


the spell of his astounding familiarity for a natural | 
magic of the imagination, and rate as the effect of | 
fine poetry what is perhaps the elation of some lonely | 
alien of the senses in finding a sympathetic and alert | 
_ mately to owe its being to the original division into 
town and country, the wilderness and the cultivated 


interpreter. 

In the more wonderful odes of ‘‘The Unknown 
Eros” it is for this interpretation that we are so un- 
expectedly grateful that we can pay no heed to an 


occasional faultiness in a form which often exquisitely | 


adds, by a sheer rhythmic vibration, the colour of 
clothing to the thought it carries. Often, too, in 
rendering the deeper sensibilities, this dauntless inter- 
pretation makes our very gratitude apprehensive of 
touches and intimations that seem to have been carried 
a little too near the heart. 


That one should ‘‘ feel” | 
poetry so poignantly that one could no more turn to it | 


for daily delight than one would to a personal recital © 
of the emotions from which it is made is no doubt a | 


tribute to that interpretative power, but even when his 
verse is wrought with the unsurpassable delicacy and 
reverence of which Patmore is capable, it leaves one in 


_ world of taste and sensibility. 


doubt whether this very capacity of being so exquisitely | 
_ the polish of minds that feel the attrition of the greater 


familiar should not have stayed his hand from those con- 
fessional whispers which one can scarcely remember with- 
outtears. Twoof the later odes, which one has especi- 
ally in mind in this particular, owe, not their beauty 
indeed, but our piercing sense of it, to this sacred 
proximity to the sources of inspiration. Even ‘‘ The 
Toys” would seem to come too near, were its sorrow 
more difficult to be consoled ; and it is perhaps because 
“The Azalea" and ‘‘ Departure” have, as it were, by 
their intolerable commerce with the mysteries of grief 
made illicit acquaintance with our own despairs that 


| world. 


one fears lest one’s appreciation of them, and of other | 


work no less delicate or discriminating, may be biassed 
by their trenchant appeal. 

And because Patmore is able to lead us in those 
odes of the soul where no other English poet seems 
to have been before, we may be disposed to over- 
look what he had done in earlier years with such 
apparent ease, and with such perfection: yet it may 
be easier to imagine another seer who shall match 
those bird and angel songs to the unknown Eros 
than a singer who shall excel the fine simplicity and 
tender feeling of the Preludes to ‘‘The Angel in the 
House”. That much-praised, much-despised poem 
should, of course, be read as it is written; and indeed 
some of the most precisely charming lines are in the 
stanzas of the story; but its air of sweet and almost 
wilful innocence should be accounted, like the perfume 
of a flower, as a lure to the colour and beauty of the 
thought beyond it, which finds expression and com- 
pression in the Preludes, and there reveals that peculiar 
conception of the office and influence of love which is 
sufficient of itself to distinguish among poets the man 
who wrote them. And it may very well be not by the 
ecstatic rhythms and soaring circles of the odes, but by 
the homely precision and hovering tenderness of ‘‘ The 
Angel” that Patmore will be most widely and most 
affectionately remembered ; the laureate of hallowed 
love, of marriage as no mere remedium amoris, but 
love’s sole sanction and its abiding sacrament. 


| 


THE COUNTRY FOR TOWN CONSUMPTION. 


“Travels Round Our Village.” By Eleanor G. Hayden. 
London: Constable. 1905. 3s. 6d. net. 


8 Nees steady growth of the literature of Our Village 

—a department of the great order of the Country 
Books—at a time when the town is so remorselessly 
swallowing up the green fields is after all only an 
instance of the rule of contraries. ‘‘Our Village” 
has numberless disguises: its folk speak every sort of 
dialect to be found in the four kingdoms; it is the 
home of the graces of faded gentility, of middle-class 
humour, of stark passions of children of the soil; its 
chronicles are rose-coloured idyls or studies in sordid 
gloom ; but under all its shapes lies the fundamental 
appeal of green lanes to the people who live in numbered 
streets. Its lineage may be traced back at least as far 
as the rude forefathers in Gray’s Elegy ; the several 
villages of Goldsmith, Gilbert White, Crabbe, Miss 
Austen, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Gaskell, are all in the direct 
line of descent ; and each of these will be found ulti- 


laces. A literature of either Arcady or Beotia 
implies the complement of a reading public and circu- 
lating libraries in Athens. The method of contrast 
is shown in several ways; in some cases with suffi- 
ciently evident purpose, social or political, as when 
Goldsmith writes a dedication to assure us of his 
facts as to the depopulation of the Deserted Village 
and the growth of luxury, or Cobbett drives home 
his charges against the tax-eaters or the game- 
preservers with bludgeon italics in the ‘‘ Rural Rides”. 
In Crabbe we see the country set before the town as a 
naturalist’s specimens, ‘‘ the real Picture of the Poor”, 
clear of sham Vergilian decorations, exhibited to the 
White, though the 
publication of the History was an afterthought, sets the 
rusticity of Selborne more or less consciously against 


In studies such as Miss Mitford's or Mrs. 
Gaskell’s there may be no visible intention of demon- 
stration, but none the less they found fame by adven- 
turing beyond their native air. Thoughts about the 
Village are not current coin within its bounds ; to use 
a seasonable parallel, the primroses which fill the 
woods and hedge-sides, though here and there they 
go to deck a cottage window and are scattered by 
the children about the lanes, have no market value 
till they are bunched and basketed and cried about 
the streets. 

The examples of village history named above will be 
found, though they agree as to origins, to show a 
fundamental difference of method, ranging themselves 
in two orders of light and darkness. On the one hand 
stand the observations of an idyllic peasantry, virtuous 
or naughty only to a point of picturesque relief, such 
as Miss Mitford’s ; the comedy of genteel poverty in 
‘* Cranford”; the serene air of Selborne; on the other, 
Goldsmith’s lament over the ruined land, Crabbe’s 
black tragedies and hard-edged portraiture, Cobbett’s 
rage against the oppression of the labourers. It may 
be thought that differences of time and place will in 
some measure account for the discrepancy of im- 
pression ; but of this ‘‘ Our Village” and the ‘‘ Ruraf 
Rides” afford a convenient test. Dealing as they do 
with the same years and the same neighbourhood— 
North Hampshire and the Berkshire border about 1820 
—they leave it perfectly clear that the cause of the 
divergence lies entirely in personal choice and humour, 
in the artist’s concern with the lights or with the 
shadows of the chiaroscuro before him. The modern 
representatives of the literature of the village, though 
they still show in the main the fundamental cleavage, 
and largely justify the belief that thatched roofs are apt 
to harbour angels or devils much more readily than do 
slate and tile, have varied a good deal from the 
simplicity of the older forms. New and distinct genera 
have arisen. There are ‘‘sketches” or ‘‘ studies” 
which labour abundantly at very definite and pro- 
prietary veins of humour and pathos, conveyed in 
elaborate dialect, be it Midland, Lowland, or Bogland.. 
On another side there are collections more or less 
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documentary, recording fast-passing memories or 
bearing on social polity, such as the Arcadian evi- 
dences of Dr. Jessopp. Methods of construction have 
altered in several ways ; leisure, to the fullest extent 


—to the extent of taking ten years’ observations for | 


the filling of a page, if need be—was a prime quality 
of the older fashion, whose productions were not of the 
order of things capable, as Seneca says, of being 
written in a gig; to-day it is not easy to find anything 
in this kind which does not seem to have been written 
in an express train. In place of the observation of the 
native, one in temper and habit with the people he 
depicts, fixed, perhaps, all his life in one scene, remote 
from critical fashions, we have too often the patronising 
or amused impressions of the stranger or the native 
who returns; of the journalist exploiting the early 
provincial recollections stored before his callow genius 
responded to the attraction of the town, of the mere 
week-ender turning an honest penny out of the vogue 
of country affairs. In place of direct drawing from 
life, the artist working out his methods in his own 
school, we have a body of tradition, a curious reflex 
from the ideals of the stage, a sort of code or directory 
of rustic speech and manners. Above all there is the 
gulf that has opened between the ‘‘ gentry” and the 
“poor”, a division due to changes in modes of living 
in both classes, to the ‘‘ appreciation” of the money 
standard, the decay of the common link of the interests 
of the land. The reality of this division may be tested 
by anyone who will take the trouble to look through 
current fiction for instances of ‘‘ mixing of the classes ” ; 
save by help of those hard-worked intermediaries the 
parson and the doctor, the only means of bringing the 
cottage and the hall together into the scene would 
seem to be a mésalliance. This modern difficulty 
is one that would have surprised Miss Mitford or 
Crabbe. 

There are, of course, among the output of ‘ Village” 
books some which recall the older manner, and it isa 
relief, with certain recent specimens in recollection, to 
find an instance which does not possess some of the 
more salient modern differentia. The writer of these 
travels round the familiar settlement avoids, at any 
rate, most of the stagey conventions, and gives the 
impression of habitual observation and something of 
the right leisurely scale. A little more fact and less 
fancy—more notes of the dying usages of act and 
speech, in place of several chapters of fancy-dress 
history and a good deal of not very recondite kitchen 
recipes— would have made the collection more valuable 
asa record, without making it any the less readable. 
Perhaps the best thing in the book is its acceptance of 
the fact of the prevailing prose of rural life to-day, the 
repression and flattening of individual character, the 
disappearance of extremes. It does not exhibit the 
poignant contrasts, the elemental passions and tragic 
situations still obstinately demanded of the dwellers 
under thatch by the intellects of the town, oddly 
forgetful of the stupendous uniformity and compre- 
hensiveness of the educational mill through which the 
rustic race has passed for thirty years. The result is 
not complete yet; there is a sort of suspense and 
anarchy at present, the old heritage lost, and the new 
not yet quite clearly divined ; but on the negative side, 
at least, the outcome is clear. Whatsoever virtues may 
adorn the well-schooled village, we shall not see in our 
generation the vital differences of a ruder age. Under 
influence of the school, the activities of local govern- 
ment, the drainage schemes and building regulations, 
the cheap railway trips, the paternal authority of the 
country policeman—an insufficiently recognised power 
under such forces as these—the old inequalities of vice 
and virtue, the odd humours, the “picturesque of 
man and man” are rubbed down and smoothed out 
quietly and irreparably. When the last thatched roof 
is gone, and the village shines with the corrugated 
iron of the £200 cottages, whatsoever the new race 
may be, it will never show an Isaac Ashford or a Peter 
strip a Farmer Thorpe, a Hetty Sorrel or an Adam 

e. 


THE REPUBLICAN SAINTS. 


‘‘The Republican Party, 1854-1904." By Francis 
Curtis. London: Putnams. 1904. 25s. net. 


R. CURTIS has written a book which is not 
literature though it is good campaign literature, 
two unrelated things. It isa biography of the Republican 
Party by an enthusiast, and is therefore no more like 
good history than is the biography of any eminent poli- 
tician by a partisan worshipper. To compare small things 
with great, his book, like Beethoven’s ‘‘ Léonore”’, has 
three overtures. These are furnished not by the com- 
poser himself but by three master-hands, the President 
and the Speakers of the two Houses of Congress. 
Needless to say they think nothing of the composition 
which follows but what is good, and we do not quarrel 
with their eulogy, for as the author is frankly a partisam 
no one will accept his book asa critical record of the last 
fifty years of American politics. During those fifty years 
the Democratic party has only been in power for two 
terms, therefore it may be said without exaggeration that 
the policy of the United States has been practically undes 
the control of the Republicans for that period. When 
they have not succeeded in electing a Republican 
President they have had a majority either in the 
Senate or the House or in both. The two years which 
saw complete Democratic control of the machinery of 
Government were also years of trade depression and 
panic, and therefore since 1896 Republican victories at 
the polls have been crushing. It is not surprising that 
a partisan should claim the extraordinary material pro- 
gress of the United States during this time as the 
work of the Republican party, and so far as Pro- 
tection has helped to build up American industries 
no doubt he has the right to do so, but the bulk of 
this progress and prosperity has of course nothing to 
do with parties or politics. The war and its results 
seated the Republicans in power for many years and in 
time they became recognised as the party least likely 
to disturb vested interests. These interests have now 
become the real controlling forces of the United States 
and unless or until some great popular upheaval shall 
shake the whole fabric of that polity the Republican 
party is likely to remain in the ascendent. By another 
stroke of good fortune the Republicans have managed 
to monopolise for their own benefit the Imperialist 
sentiment which has developed so widely of late years 
and to give expression to it in the Spanish war and its 
fruits. Any attempt therefore on the part of their 
opponents to impugn their administration on these 
grounds lays itself open to the highly damaging charge, 
in a political contest, of want of patriotism. Since the 
disappearance of Mr. Blaine the ablest leaders have 
been on the side of the Democrats, but they have failed! 
to ‘‘stop the rot”, and their experience with an in- 
offensive nonentity has been no more cheering. We 
incline to believe therefore that, apart from an occa-. 
sional misadventure such as may happen even to a party 
conducted upon what Mr. Roosevelt calls the best 
‘* business principles”, the Republicans, namely, the 
conservative, imperialist and protectionist party, will for 
some years have a majority. But it will not be faced. 
much longer by a party which is nothing but a pale 
reflection of itself, even upon the tariff issue. There is 
springing up a social-democratic combination which will 
steadily gain accretions of strength as the population. 
comes to recognise the necessity of putting an end to the - 
despotism of the Trusts. 

The Republican party began its career, as_ many 
parties and individuals have done, as agitators. They. 
worked in the face of established institutions to prevent 
the spread of slavery and then to abolish it. ey are 
now ultra-conservatives whose platforms mean little 
or nothing. This applies no less to their oppo- 
nents, and clearly if any meaning is any longer ta 
attach to American political terms the time has again 
arrived for a re-grouping of parties. Mr. Curtis in an 
admirable sketch shows how the American rey system 
grew up before 1854 and exposes the absurd fallacy of 
referring the origin of the Democrats to Jefferson. 


The ridiculous reference to ‘‘ Jeffersonian simplicity” 
was found once again in the last Democratic = 
e drove~ 


but Jefferson’s habits were far from simple ; 
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about in a coach-and-six and had a large array of men- 
servants. The attempt to find eponymous heroes for 
modern parties in the founders of independence is be- 
coming more ludicrous every day. Equally anomalous, 
but apparently still inevitable, are references to the 
Declaration of Independence. Mr. Curtis sees the 
incongruity of slavery with the Declaration, but points 
out that no union of the States could have taken place 
if any clause reprobating slavery had been inserted. 
The negro problem is again rising to formidable pro- 
portions, and it would be interesting to know whether 
the Republican party looks for a solution. But this we 
are not told, for Mr. Curtis in this matter as in others 
does not carry us beyond the platform declarations of 
his party. He is not an historian. He does not attempt 
to solve questions of interest that have arisen between 
the parties since the war. He is in no sort of sense 
impartial, for he generally evades the charges against 
Republicans or contents himself with generalities for 
refutations. He devotes half his pages to reproduc- 
tions of speeches made in proposing and seconding 
candidates. We should have liked to see the whole 
question of Grant’s administration considered and the 
abuses charged against it exploded or explained, but 
all the guidance that the author allows us is packed 
ina paragraph. Now there can be no doubt that the 
scandals of both those terms of office led to a large 
secession of some of the best men in the Republican 

arty and of their coalition under the name of “ Liberal 

epublicans”. It is quite certain also to the mind of 
every impartial observer that the Republican party in 
those days had misused the almost absolute power that 
it had enjoyed for so long, and we should think more 
of the writer as an authority if he had frankly recog- 
nised the fact. The Civil Service was simply a field 
for atrocious jobbery and the Pension List a public 
scandal of the first magnitude. Mr. Curtis makes it a 
charge against President Cleveland instead of a com- 
mendation that he vetoed 524 pension bills while Grant 
withheld his signature only five times, and the former 
even had the bad taste to accentuate his churlish 
conduct by ‘sneering and insulting observations”. 
Mr. Curtis is candid enough to admit that it is quite 
likely that a small percentage of the three billion dollars 
disbursed went wrong and ‘‘may have reached un- 
deserving hands”. The opinion of educated and 
respectable America was very much to that effect, and 
has been recorded again and again. It is futile at this 
time of day to dispute it. We must also compliment 
Mr. Curtis on the deftness and ingenuity with which 
he deals with the Hayes-Tilden election and the 
elaborate manipulation which resulted in the complete 
falsification of the popular will and the return of the 
Republican instead of the Democrat, although the latter 
‘had polled in the aggregate (by the admission of the 
Republicans themselves) a quarter of a million more 
~votes than the former. We do not feel certain whether 
‘the author does not reckon these proceedings to the 
credit of the Republican party, at all events they 
meet with little reprobation from him. Whenever the 
Democrats win it is due to some vast popular decep- 
tion, brought about by the fraudulent statements or 
-arts of their supporters, but the Republicans always 
-succeed on their record and policy alone. 

It would be ridiculous indeed to call this kind of stuff 
‘history ”, since it entirely lacks the historical spirit or 
sense of proportion, still Mr. Curtis has compiled a 
useful record. The faults of his book lie on the surface, 
but it has genuine merits. It is the fruit of arduous 
research, and if it has little independence of tone it 
does not contain laboured abuse of opponents. Like 
the young Macaulay he assumes his political foes 
“bern wicked ”. 


HEALTH IN THE TROPICS. 


“**Climate and Health in Hot Countries and the Outlines 
of Tropical Climatology.” 


1904. 5s. net. 
AM work which throws fresh light upon the con- 
ditions under which residence in the tropics can 
be endured with least injury to health is always to be 
“welcomed ; but we can discover no reason for the publi- 


By Lieutenant-Colonel | 
G. M. Giles. London: Bale, Sons and Danielsson. | 


cation of this volume. It contains no original work and 
the matter supplied has already been published in many 
other books. The author claims in his title-page that 
it is a ‘‘ popular treatise ”, but as a matter of fact it is 
nothing of the kind. We are convinced that the fol- 
lowing passage (p. 15 of the second part) would 
convey nothing to the ordinary reader and very little to 
anyone :— 

‘*For practical purposes there are no better hygro- 
meters than those that depend on the hygroscopic 
properties of certain organic substances, such as hair 
and catgut, and it has been shown by Strionewsky that 
the alteration in length of a hair caused by its absorption 
of moisture is directly proportional to the natural 
logarithm of the degree of relative humidity, so that 
such instruments can be graduated for use as scientific 
instruments.” 

If the author had restricted himself to writing upon 
conditions of life in India, with which he is obviously 
well acquainted, the volume would have been much 
smaller but of far greater value. It cannot be too 
often reiterated that no knowledge, however intimate, 
of one portion of the tropics is sufficient to afford safe 
generalisations upon the remainder. The different 
parts of the tropics differ from each other in quite as 
marked a manner as do various parts of the temperate 
zone. Statements absolutely accurate about Norway 
cannot be applied to Scotland and deductions from 
either or both to Holland would hardly tend to be 
useful. 

At the same time there are, of course, some points 
which can be treated as common to all malarious 
districts whether in the tropics or elsewhere. One 
of these is the construction of buildings to be used 
as residences for Europeans. The necessity of having 
such buildings raised several feet off the ground, with 
space for an ample current of air, is thoroughly appre- 
ciated by all who have dwelt in unhealthy countries 
for any length of time. It is indisputable that those 
living in such houses enjoy better health, and a 
greater immunity from malarial fever. In his chapter 
on clothing the author states ‘‘The principles that 
should guide us in the contrivance of tropical costume 
may be epitomised in a single sentence—‘ Keep the 
head cool and the abdomen warm’”. With this as 
far as it goes we are in entire agreement but it might 
have gone even further and been expressed as ‘‘ keep 
the abdomen warm and all the rest of the body cool”. 
All old residents in the tropics know it is from an 
abdominal chill that most if not all their ailments have 
started. The reason will be readily understood if we 
remember the large quantities of blood which are con- 
tained in the abdominal organs and their consequent 
liabilities to congestion and inflammation. 

There is no doctrine more impressed on the young 
Englishman proceeding to the tropics than the neces- 
sity of wearing flannel next the skin, and none which 
is more erroneous. If anyone would care to test the 
question at home, let him start on 1 June by wearing 
a thick flannel shirt, and after a few months make a 
personal report of his feelings. It must be remem- 
bered that however thin flannel garments are when new 
a very few washings render them almost like felt. At 
the present time thousands of residents in the tropics, 
from a mistaken idea as to the necessity of wearing 
flannels, keep themselves in a state of perpetual per- 
spiration most detrimental to their health, resulting in 
invaliding and often death. The best clothes are 
the lightest obtainable. Brown holland is excellent. 
A suit of this material only weighs a few ounces. 
As a protection for the abdomen get some yards 
of the lightest flannel and have about a dozen 
abdominal belts made. Have half of them always 
hanging in the sun and change the damp band for a 
thoroughly dry one several times a day. A well-venti- 
lated helmet should always be worn and never be 
removed, except under cover. The danger of removing 
the helmet for even a moment cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon. Sunstroke can easily be given from a 
very short exposure and the consequences, even when 
not fatal, are most serious. 

The importance of the water supply is dwelt upon by 
Colonel Giles, who gives many interesting examples of 
the dire effects resulting from the want of proper pre- 
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cautions. Travellers:in the tropics are apt to rely too 
much on filters ; they ignore the fact that many of the 
filters of commerce rapidly become impregnated with 
animal and vegetable débris and in this condition are 
worse than useless. Boiling is a ready and sure safe- 
guard for drinking water. There is nothing in which 
the average Englishman is more at fault in the tropics 
than in the matter of food. As a rule he takes 
a great deal too much at home and accentuates the 
excess abroad. Very few either know, or care, for 
what purpose food is taken. How many know that 
the adult man requires food for two principal objects, 
the repair of his tissues and the production of 
animal heat? A few moments’ reflection would render 
it quite apparent that the necessity for the production 
of animal heat is much less in the tropics than 
in an English climate. As a matter of fact too much 
food is almost invariably taken. The wonderful power 
which Nature possesses for getting rid of superfluous 
food is most amazing ; but this is only for a few years ; 
and then the inevitable happens. The system rebels 
and the offender becomes ill. If residents in the 
tropics would be less satisfied with pondering on their 
own superiority to the natives and would condescend 
to learn from the experience of centuries, much illness 
would be avoided. As a rule the native consumes 
meat very sparingly and we are convinced such is the 
wisest course. A great deal has been written of the 
evils of intemperance in the tropics and of the disease 
and death it causes, and no doubt it does both. But 
writing from much experience of many parts of the 
tropics we are convinced that over-eating causes many 
times more disease and misery than even drink. Ifa 
boiler is built to bear a pressure of 100 lbs. to the 
square inch and is continually being used at a pressure 
of 150 lbs., it is unfair to blame the maker if it bursts. 
Europeans in the tropics are continually putting a 
pressure on their digestive organs that Nature never 
intended them to bear. We do not agree with the 
author’s remarks on alcohol. 


NOVELS. 


“Sandy.” By Alice Hegan Rice. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1905. 5s. 


‘* Sandy ” is a story witha moral ; a moral supplied by 
its author, but quite unconsciously. And the moral is 
that a cabbage patch may prove much more prolific to 
the literary cultivator with an appreciation of soil than 
all the promising spaces in the world’s garden. From 
the cabbage patch Miss Rice has reared two engaging 
samples of vegetation in Mrs. Wiggs and Lovey Mary : 
from the world, and she takes it from Liverpool to 
Kentucky, she culls nothing but the dreariest herbage 
of sentimental commonplace. Sandy is a little waif on 
a Liverpool wharf, becomes a stowaway, catches spread- 
eagleism badly on the voyage,—-no doubt to commend 
him to the appreciation of American readers—and 
makes acquaintance with the brown eyes of the little 
girl he is finally to marry. No cultivator of cabbage 
patches could struggle against such a start, which covers 
broodingly the embryo of all the most pitilessly senti- 
mental situations that have furnished the trading 
stock of every traveller in romance. Sandy has to 
become atramp, a scholar, a hero, a gentleman, a gaol- 
bird—to heighten the climax, and be all the while a 
lover, on the track of the brown eyes which are also, as 
it turns out, all along in love with him. Nothing more 
blameless and beautiful can be imagined, nothing more 
charmingly removed from all the inconvenient disloca- 
tions of existence, and for Sunday-school distribution 
the book should have a considerable success. But the 
moral of it, behind that which will lead Sunday scholars 


So sentimentally astray, is for all of us, and bids us | 


Prefer the successes in a cabbage patch of our own 
Spade, to the flowers which are for any man’s picking 
in the world’s furrows. 


“Bloomsbury.” By G. F. Keary. London: David Nutt. 
1905. 6s. 


Mr. Keary’s novel is distinctly oppressive. One is 
Conscious as one reads of the tremendous amount of 


| 


labour, the abundance of vitality put into it... But the 
result has not been happy. There is no artistic unity 
about the book. The numerous characters tumble over 
one another in haphazard fashion. They are all so 
busy, so full of ‘‘ideas”” and theories that the reader 
becomes absolutely flabbergasted. Mr. Keary’s Blooms- 
bury is not the Bloomsbury of Thackeray or Dickens. 
It is Bloomsbury up to date with its aggressive 
assumption of culture. There is a complete absence 
of humour about all the characters in the book. They 
are all in deadly earnest and they all take them- 
selves absolutely seriously. We have page after 
page of religious and pseudo-philosophic discussions. 
The people in the book talk and talk and talk. 
Sometimes there is a little mild sort of love-making, 
but even that is mostly talk. The best-drawn 
character in the book is Dr. Quorn. He is a little 
hunchback doctor with a grudge against life. Abso- 
lutely cold-blooded, without heart and without con- 
science, he is a sinister figure which haunts the imagina- 
tion and which stands out as a blessed relief from the 
rest of the talking puppets in Mr. Keary’s ‘‘ Blooms- 
bury ”. 


“The Vacillations of Hazel.” By Mabel Barnes-Grundy. 
Bristol: Arrowsmith. 1905. 6s. 


‘* Hazel” is a descendant of a Rhoda Broughton 
heroine, and is related to ‘‘ Elizabeth” and ‘‘ Evangeline”’, 
though less worldly and sophisticated than those re- 
markable girls. She lives with prim, orderly relations, 
in a village, and wins the heart of the conventional 
middle-aged squire, who after an absence of many 
years returns to find the little girl he once knew 
become grown up and irresistibly attractive. To the 
reader she appears an ordinary rather selfish, empty- 
headed, and pert young woman, and but moderately 
entertaining. However, according to some novelists, 
such personalities, combined with physical beauty, are 
invariably matrimonially successful, and may therefore 
be recommended to the consideration of the ambitious 
feminine reader. ‘‘The Vacillations of Hazel” is 
freshly and amusingly written, and though Miss Barnes- 
Grundy has not the gift of humour of Miss Broughton, 
she is no unworthy successor of that delightful writer. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘* Bird Life and Bird Lore.’ By R. Bosworth Smith. London: 
Murray. 1905. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Bosworth Smith is a sort of secondary admirer of birds. 
He likes them for their association in literature and folklore at 
least as much as for the pleasure their song or sight gives his 
senses. He is therefore drawn towards the bigger birds, 
especially the raven, and is only incidentally concerned with 
the small birds that scarcely found their way into books 
before the Lake poets wrote. But he is a real observer of the 
birds he delights in and has written a very delightful account 
of the old Rectory and the old Manor House—both prettily illus- 
trated—in which he has spent the observing periods of his life. 
Birds are best described in their attachment to places, as they 
appeared to this observer in this place; and it is significant 
that the long busy interval in Mr. Bosworth Smith’s life, between 
his early observation in the Manor House and his later in the 
Rectory, is entirely unreflected in the book. But it gains that. 
sense of leisurely creation and fulness which belongs to work 
covering many years. Even the full quotations and references 
to folklore have the air of having been naturally and gradually 
acquired, not dug up in a museum. It is a real advantage to 
such a book—on Lamb’s principle of bookbinding—that the 
get-up so well fits the contents. We have found the same 
appropriateness in other natural-history books published by 
Messrs. Murray. 


“ British Bird Life.” 
1905. 5s. 

The idea of the book is to give a brief account of each bird 
that regularly nests in Britain, and in an introduction Sir 
Herbert Maxwell recommends it as putting “the young 
observer into possession of a quantum of ready-made know- 
ledge”. The work is done very carefully and with scientific 
accuracy, but ready-made knowledge has its deficiencies ; 
it is especially apt to fail in style. The book covers almost 
exactly the same ground as that old-fashioned but excel- 
lent book “ British Birds in their Haunts”, and Mr. Westall 
is inferior to Mr. Johns both in manner and in his description 
of songs. 


By W. P. Westall. London: Unwin.. 
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Etudes économiques sur l'Antiquité.’ Par PaulGuiraud. Paris: | training for recruits by Lieut.-Col. Alsager Pollock, of the 


Hachette. 1905. 3f. 50. 


The author has collected under this heading a series of 
articles which he has published between 1888 and 1904 in the 
“Revue des Deux-Mondes”, the “Revue de Paris”, the 
“ Revue Internationale de l’Enseignement ”, and the “ Nouvelle 
Revue Historique ”—adding only one new chapter, the last 
one—on Roman Imperialism. It would have been better to 
let most of them rest in the magazines which had originally 


given them shelter. The commonplace which is developed in the | 


opening one—dating as far back as 1888—viz. that economical 
questions were preponderant in antique times as they are 
nowadays, could have been taken for granted, and did not 
require any proof. Some interesting questions are treated in 
the following chapters, three of which are devoted to Greece 
and three to Rome, but the author’s method and style are so dull 
and so tedious that it is with difficulty one gets to the end. The 
book contains very little which is new, and on a good many 
points is far from being up to date. 


“ Recent Excavations in the Roman Forum, 1898-1905.” By 
E. Burton-Brown. London: Murray. 1905. 2s. net. 


The Roman Forum in its present state is most disappointing 
to the unprepared traveller: picturesqueness is gone, only 
bricks and shapeless ruins remain, and not till archeology 
and history say their word does interest come in. To raise 
such interest, no better guide could be chosen than this most 
useful and neat little handbook, which summarises in a clear, 
methodical and scholarly way all the latest discoveries in what 
was once the centre of the political life of the world. Very 
good maps are added, and will materially help the visitor. 


THE MAY REVIEWS. 


The chief articles {n the May Reviews are concerned with 
foreign affairs. In the “ Fortnightly” Sir Rowland Blennerhassett 
attacks German foreign policy, which he thinks has gone astray 
since Prince Bismarck’s death. The conviction that Germany 
is an enemy of England he says induced the British Govern- 
ment to abandon a policy of isolation, at the same time that 
France and Russia came together—a union which Prince 
Bismarck worked so hard to prevent. He fears that “ the desire 
to imitate Bismarck in conjuring away internal difficulties by 
foreign quarrels may drive the German Government into a 
course which, in spite of themselves, might make war suddenly 
inevitable.” Sir Rowland does not apparently realise that 
among the changes which have come over German policy since 
Prince Bismarck’s death is a desire to conduct diplomacy 
honestly. Mr. P. J. Troelstra, the leader of the Social 
Democratic Labour party in the Netherlands Parliament, is 
equally frankly anti-German in his “ National Review” article 
“Will Holland be Germanized?” He thinks that European 
peace demands that Holland’s .independence should be 
maintained. Germany aims at securing possession of the 


Dutch coast line “as a means of strengthening her inter- | 


national position and advancing her policy of world empire,” 
but any such attempt on Germany’s part would so affect the 
balance of power as to render war certain. Mr. Troelstra’s view 
however true, is that of a man pleading for his own life. 
Another anti-German note is struck in the “Contemporary ” 
‘by Mr. Thomas H. Reid writing on the menace of the East: 
not Japan he says is the danger ahead but Germany who now 
realises her insecurity in the Shantung Peninsula and has 
reason to anticipate that Jopennte supremacy in China would 
mean a notice to quit Kiao-Chau. In the “ Nineteeath Century ” 
Mr. Eltzbacher reviews the general foreign situation with the 
object of ascertaining how far the balance of power not only in 
Europe but throughout the world has been affected by recent 
events. He concludes that “the downfall of Russia is for both 
Great Britain and France an unfortunate event, and it may 
conceivably become a calamity to France, or even to both 
nations. The consequences of Russia’s disappearance from 
the political stage, even if that disappearance be but tem- 
porary, are incalculable, and Europe may soon be convulsed by 
the action of the more ambitious nations on the Continent 
which are no longer restrained by the balance of power”. He 
has hopes however that “the statesmen of Great Britain and 
France will be able to avert what may possibly be a disaster 
of the greatest magnitude by timely action”. Inthe “ Fort- 
nightly ” Ouida writes a short but flaming essay on the possible 
terrible results racial and national that may follow on “the 
crazy enthusiasm” of the white races for the Japanese. She 
doés not expect the victorious Japanese to be content to sit 
under cherry trees and gaze at Fuseyama. A good word is 
said by Mr. J. H. henghet in the “Contemporary ” for Japanese 
morality which he urges should be estimated from the records 
of big companies and firms and not from those of “the 
degraded plutocrats of the old ports”. 


No fewer than five articles are devoted in the “ Nineteenth 
Century” to Imperial defence. The question of invasion is 
-considered ‘by Major-Gen. F. S. Russell,-of universal military 
training for youths by the Earl of Meath, of common-sense 


| 
| 


dearth of officers by the Earl of Erroll—who says that officers, 
actual and possible, have grown disgusted with the attacks of 
arm-chair critics—and of the reserve of warships by Sir William 
White, who is clearly not satisfied that the recent changes at 
the Admiralty are all for the best. His doubts and others are 
set out at length in an anonymous paper in “ Blackwood” 
entitled “ A Retrograde Admiralty.” Particularly it is 
eT whether ships have not been prematurely con- 

emned as obsolete. “The most serious feature of the policy 
of prematurely condemning ships initiated by the present Board 
is the spirit which is inculcated. It is not the spirit which led 
the famous Lord Cochrane in an obsolete brig to capture a 
Spanish frigate ; it is not the spirit shown by von Tegetthof, 
who, when told that the ships were not up-to-date, replied, 
‘Only send them! Send them as they are ; I'll find some use for 
them!’ And emphatically it is not the traditional spirit of the 
British Navy, which has hitherto always been ready to hoist 
ed pendant on anything that will float, rather than be left 

ind.” 


Among the most attractive and important of the general 
articles in the reviews are two in the “ National”: Mr. A.C. 
Benson’s on Eton and Mr. D. S. MacColl’s on the Royal 
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Academy and National Art. Mr. Benson summarises the dis- 
advantages of an Eton education as “ (1) the absence of adequate 
intelectual stimulus in the prescribed work, owing to the nature 
of the school curriculum and the methods of instruction em- 
ployed ; (2) a disproportionate belief in the rewards of 
athletics ; (3) the pressure of an immature code of morals”. 
What he desires to see is “an increase of the intellectual spirit, 
a larger share of generous admiration for all effort, a truer view 
of the end of physical prowess, and a stronger, healthier, more 
manly tone of morals ; more simplicity, less conventionality ; a 
bigger conception of duty, a larger view of patriotism”. Mr. 
MacColl’s drastic views with regard to the Royal Academy are 
well known to our readers. He urges that the remedy for the 
present unsatisfactory state of things “lies in the Academy 
ceasing to exist as a competitive society, in its taking a 
broader place as a co-ordinating centre”. In the “ Monthly 
Review” Mr. Michael Macdonagh describes some of the 
expedients resorted to by journalists on the hunt for the 
political secret and Mr. Earl Hodgson has some reflections on 
“The Whimsical Trout”. Mr. Edward Dicey in the “ Fort- 
nightly ” draws on his long experience as a writer for the daily 
press to contrast the journalism of the past with that of the 
present. The changes are, he finds, due to natural causes, 
and however distasteful they may be to him personallysshe is 
not certain théy miay not be for the better : a conclusion" which 
is assuredly not a logical deduction from his own essay. In the 
sameé review Mr. E. A. Wodehouse has “A Valuation of Mr. 
Stephen Phillips *—an article which will give the admirers of the 
author of “The Sin of David” some pome to ponder over 
always supposing they are not incapable of appreciating the 
canons of sound criticism. 


On the side of social politics we have Sir John Gorst in 
the “ Fortnightly ” dealing with the shortcomings of Govern- 
ments in regard to social reform and urging the working 
classes to bring the irresistible pressure at their command to 
bear on their parliamentary and municipal representatives. 
One result of the condition of the people, as Sir John says, 
is the frightful rate of infant mortality in the large towns: a 
point which opens up the question of the need for national 
nurseries discussed in the “ Nineteenth Century” by Miss 
K. Bathurst, lately an inspector under the Board of Educa- 
tion. She insists that “ Nature and nurture alike point 
out women as more fitted than men to deal with the 
details of a little child’s life” and pleads for the appoint- 
ment of women inspectors to superintend infant schools. In 
the “Monthly Review” Mr. 
free meals for underfed children a means and justification 
for the interference of the State in the interests of the very 
poor, his belief being that Socialism is often an appeal to the 
higher and nobler side of human nature. In the “ Indepen- 
dent Review” Mr. H. G. Wells, with his Modern Utopia 
ideas still strong upon him, attacks the “so-called science of 
sociology ”—sociology being “evidently one of those large vague 
words to which everybody attaches a meaning nobody can 


express ”—and Sir Lauder Brunton explains the purpose of | 
the proposed National League for Physical Education and | 


Improvement. 


The “Burlington Magazine” contains among other articles 
of interest one by Mr. Bernhard Sickert on the Preraphaelites 
and Impressionists which promises a recruit of value to 
the ranks of the critics. The image of nature as presenting 
to the painter an infinitude of crossing chains, of which he 
can only pick up a link here and there, is a very happy one, 
and the contrast that follows between the Preraphaelite’s pro- 
fession of picking up all the links and the Impressionist’s frank 
jumping of the gaps. The “Art Journal” has had the in- 
genious idea of publishing a number of pictures of the kind 
that ought to be in the Chantrey collection. Some of them 
certainly deserve to be ; among these is Mr. Furse’s picture, 
which has just been bought. The lovely “ Countess of Lytton”, 
by Watts, is among the pictures given, and the number is 
worth having if only for the reproduction of this masterpiece. 
“Les Arts” gives, as usual, reproductions from collections 
public and private, including the Provincial Museum of Burgos. 
‘The most interesting article is M. Dimier’s continuation of his 
series on the Origins of French Painting. - It is illustrated by 
reproductions of drawings by I] Rosso and other painters from 
the paintings at Fontainebleau. Among the drawings by 
Il Rosso is one which throws a light upon the supposed Passe- 
rotti at Oxford, lately published by Mr. Colvin and referred to 
in our columns. This well-known figure, which till recently 
passed as a Sibyi by Michael Angelo, is evidently a study for 
Vertumnus disguised as an old crone in the story of Pomona, 
the “mitra” about her head and “ innitens baculo”, as Ovid 
describes her. I] Rosso is nearer to Michael Angelo than 
Passerotti and the common subject of these two figures is a 
clue which we commend to Herr Witkhoff. ' 


“Journal des Savants.” Avril 1905 (issued May 6). Paris: 
Hachette. 

M. Emile Bourgeois’ “Le Secret de Madame Infante, et 

les Origines de la Guerre de Sept Ans ”, summarises in a most 


interesting way our latest notions conéerning the secret 


H. Barrow would make | 


| of that momentous war which, between 1756 and 1763, entirely 


altered the balance of power between European nations, whilst 
at the outset it was merely brought on by the joined in. 
trigues of Louis XV.’s elder daughter and of the Abbé de 
Bernis with no further and no higher aim than to improve 
their personal positions. M. René Cognat, of the “ Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres”, who has been acting as 
managing director of the “ Journal des Savants” ever since 
M. Gaston Paris’ death in, 1903, contributes a capital article on 
that red Gallo-Roman pottery with ornaments in relief, of which 
fragments are to be found in nearly all places where Roman 
settlements once existed, in England, Germany, Spain, and 
even Italy, as well as in France itself. At first a mere coarse 
imitation ‘of the beautiful ware imported from Arretium in 
Etruria, it soon supplanted the genuine article, and was in its 
turn exported from the South of France to the remotest parts 
of the Roman empire. M. Georges Perrot continues his 
analysis (begun in the previous number) of M. Victor Bérard’s 
“Les Phéniciens et l’Odyssée”, about which we hope to be 
able soon to publish an article ourselves. MM. Léopold Delisle 
reviews Count Paul Durrieu’s beautiful book on the first 
French illuminated manuscript known, viz. “ Les Heures du 
Duc de Berry”, from the late Duc d’Aumale’s library at 
Chantilly, now the property of the Institut de France. Further 
contributions by MM. Babeau, Maurice Croiset, Omont and 
Deherain, all very interesting, complete the number. 
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322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Nearty Oprosire Bonp STREET.) 


INVENTORS OF THE 


“$ans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d, 


The “Sans-Puiis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gat it is , much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. ° 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
<“BREECHES cCuT.” 


Wh 
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To H.M. the King. 


“SPECIAL” 


(RED SEAL) 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


To H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


No Breakfast Table complete without 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The most Nutritious and Economical. 
CAUTION. 


IT 18 NECESSARY TO ASK for the “‘No. 4” EAU DE COLOGNE, 
which is known under the lawfully registered label here shown. 

The Public are warned 

against many spurious 

imitations under the 

name of Johann Maria 


An Admirable Food 
of the Finest Quality 
and Flavour, 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


Platz No. 4. The addi- 
tion of the address 

ULICHS PLATZ 
o. 4 alone warrants 
From 1s. to 35s, per Bottle. 


genuineness of my Eau de Cologne. 
JOHANN MARIA FARINA, Jillichs Platz No. 4, Cologne 0/rH. 
Purveyor to HM. THE KING. 
Wholesale Agents : Fickus, Courtenay & Co., St. Dunstan's Bidgs., London, E.C. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA, 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO., ead Offices : 
Managers | DERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } Avenue, London. 


For to firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


. All Seeds and Bulbs sent Carriage Free on Receipt of Remittance. 


BARRS SEEDS 


oR FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN 


OF FINEST SELECTED STR STRAINS & TESTED GROWTH | 


FLOWER SEEDS FOR MAY AND JUNE SOWING. 


Barr’s “Covent Garden” Primulas.—Choicest strain, flowers large and of fine 
form and substance, colours brilliant -_ well defined. In mixture or separate 


colours. Per 1s. 6d. and 2s. 

Barr’s Pr Cinerarias.—A very select strain, with broad, well-formed 
petal rates and delicate colours. Per packet, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 

Barr's ‘First Prize” Calceolaria.— magnificent strain, sav the finest 


selected flowers and richest colours. Per packet, 2s. 6d. and 
Blood-Red lower.— Finest 
best dark Wallflower, hei ht foot. Per packet, 6d. and 1s. 
Barr’s “Covent Garden” Walifiower.—Finest selected strain, the best 
1 foot. Per packet, 6d. and 1s. 
bauii's SE UIDE (Free) contains a Descriptive List of the best Vegetables 
the eo Rebar lowers for Garden an Greenhouse, with many useful 
hats on culture, invaluable to Gardeners, A s and Exh S. 


BARR & SONS, 
i, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


strain, the 


| 


Farina of my genuine | 


Een de Cologne labels. 
Gy? J a “very ottle of my ori- 
Madly ginal Eau de Cologne | 


is_ labelled — Johann | 
Maria Farina, Jiilichs | 


Naval SHIPPING, AND FISHERIES 
EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 
The LORD MAYOR of LONDON will OPEN the EXHIBITION in STATE 
on SATURDAY, MAY 6th. 
Season Tickets, 10s. 6d., 


which will entitle the owners ay be present at the opening ceremony, 
can now be obtained the Exhibition and all ‘Libraries. 
Admission on before 2 ».M., 2s. 6d., 
Ny and daily, 1s. 
Open 11 A.M. to P.M. 


Naval 1 Conteuction, Armaments, Shipping, and Fishery Sections. 
LSON’S ae Relics and of all Naval Events 
a from the 15th to 20th Cent 
FISHING VILLAGE, ve ictory.” 
aval and Milit: Prome nade 
In the EMPRESS HALL—“ WITH TRE F FLEET.” 
Life in a Cruiser. 
The Handyman at Work and Play. 
L’Entente Cordiale. 
Gun and Cutlass Drills. Storm at Sea. 
Professor Fleischer’s Trafalgar and Death of NELSON. 

West's “‘ Our Navy.” _ Captive Flying Machine. Fairy Grotto. 
Great Canadian INDIAN’ VILLAGE, direct from Lake Huron. 
Hall of Monarchs. Voyage ina Submarine. Famous Sea F ‘ights. 
‘lillikum Canoe, and a myriad other attractions. 
EXQUISITE ILLUMINATED GARDENS. 


DIABETES 
WHISKY 


For Kidney Complain 
for Rheumatism & Go 


OF THE PROPRIETORS, 


CEORCE BACK & CO., 13 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, 


Tevtecrams: * DIABETES, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE : 2833 LONDON WALL. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


LONDON: 1 Moorgate Street. 
ABERDEEN: 1 Union Terrace, 


— 


49/- Per Dozen, 
Carriage paid. 


Accumulated “Funds, &6,673,032. 


The SIXTY-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Company was 
held within their house at Aberdeen on Wednesday, May 3, 1905, when the 
Directors’ Report was presented, 

The following is a summary of the report referred to :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to £1,090,252, showing an in- 
crease of £71,944 in comparison with those of the previous year. 

The LOSSES amounted to £725,669, or 66°6 per cent. of the premiums. 

The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (including commission to agents and 
charges of every kind) came to £366,966, or 33°7 per cent. of the premiums. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—During the year 1,186 Policies were issued for 


| New assurances, amounting in the aggregate to the sum of £480,620. These new 


assurances yielded annual premiums amounting to £16,633, and single premiums 
amounting to £7,167. 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year from premiums was £277,646, and from 
interest £128,608. 

The CLAIMS amounted to £235,204. 

The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (including commission) were limited, 
in the Life Accounts to 10 per cent., and in the Endowment Account to 5 per cent. 
of the premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £84,907 was received for annuities granted 
during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now amount to £4,428,065. 

The report having been unanimously adopted, it was resolved that the total 
amount to be distributed amongst the shareholders for the year 1906 be £90,000 
(being dividend of £3 per share), in addition to £6,000, the instalment of 45. per 
share now due of the Shareholders’ Life Bonus 1901-5. 

Lonpon Boarp oF Directors. 
Colonel Roperr Barina. Wo. Ecerton Hvueparp, 
H. Cosmo O. Bonsor, Esq. Freperick Hutu Jackson, Esq. 
Lawrence E, Cuatmers, Esq. Hexry James Lussock, 
Ernest Cuap.in, Esq. Cuarves James Lucas, 
Avex. Heun Goscuen, Esq. Rt. Hon. Sir ALGERNox W EST, G.C.B. 
Henry Cuarces Hamsro, Esq. 
Secretary—H. E. Wirson. 
Assistant Secretary—H. Gayrorp. 
. Rosertson, Home Superintendent. 
os. Fow LER, Foreign Superintendent. 
Life Department — H. Foot, Actuary. 
General Manager of the Company—H. E. Witson. 
Copies of the report, with the whole accounts of the Company for the year 1904, 


Fire Department ! 


may be obtained from any of the Company’ s offices or r agencies. — a 
NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription tothe SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£m d. d. 
Quarter Yi ose 7 
Cheques and iam Orders should be crossed and se payable to the 


Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S New Books. 


A New Novel hy 
AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 


On MAY 8.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ROSE OF THE WORLD. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 


AUTHORS OF “YOUNG APRIL,” “THE SECRET ORCHARD,” 
“THE STAR DREAMER,” &e. 


On May 10, with a Portrait, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


IN PEACE AND WAR: 
Autobiographical Sketches. 
By Sir JOHN FURLEY, Kt., C.B., 


Author of “‘ Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer,” &c. 


SPRING IN A | 


SHROPSHIRE ABBEY. 
By Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, 


Author of “‘The New Cinderella” and ‘Old Shropshire Life.” With 16 Full- 
page Illustrations, small demy 8vo. gs. net. (On May 8. 


fTALIAN LETTERS OF 


A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. 
By MARY KING WADDINGTON. 


With 24 Portraits, Views, &c., 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
_WOIRLD.— One of the most interesting books of the season. . . . Chatty, 
vivacious, observant, good-h ed, pl ly descriptive, and teeming with 
réferences to famous and notable people, and to places an 
detters are models of their kind.” 


events of interest, these 


A VAGRANT ENGLISHWOMAN. 


By CATHERINE I. DODD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GUARDIAN.—“ This is a very delightful book. The writer possesses that 
arest of all gifts, true humour.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


BOOKS FOR COLLECTORS. 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING: A Practical 


Manual for Amateurs and Historical Students, containing ample information 
an the Selection and Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Speci- 


| The Rational Almanac (Moses B. Cotsworth). 


| Old Testament History (Rev. T. Nicklin. 


and an extensive Valuation Table of Le ee worth Collecting. By Henry T. © 
uit, 


Scorr, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 


BUTTERFLIES, THE BOOK OF BRITISH: 


A Practical Manual for Collectors and Naturalists. Splendidly Illustrated 
throughout with very accurate se of the Caterpillars, Chrysalids, and 
Butterflies, both A and under sides, from drawings by the Author or direct from 


Nature. By W. ucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 9d. 


BUTTERFLY AND MOTH COLLECTING: 


Being Practical Hints as to Outfit, most Profitable Hunting Grounds, and 
Best Methods of Capture and Setting, with brief descriptions of many species. 
re-arranged, and enlarged. Illustrated. In paper, price 
1s., by post xs. 


COINS, a GUIDE to ENGLISH PATTERN, | 


in Gold, Silver, Copper, and Pewter, from Edward I. to Victoria, with their 
Value. By the Rev. G. F. Crowrner, M.A. Hlustrated. In silver cloth, with 
gilt facsimiles of Coins, price ss, by post ss. 3d. 


COINS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 


a Guide to the, in Gold, Silver. and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time, with their Value. By the late Colonel W. Stewart Tuorsurn. 
Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Gaugper, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d., by post 10s. 10d. 


DRAGON FLIES, BRITISH. 


Being an 


xhaustive Treatise on our Native Odonata ; Their Collection, Classification, _ 


and Preservation. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. Very fully Illustrated with 27 Plates, 
Hlustrating 39 Species, exquisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and- 
White Eng ravings. In cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d., by post 32s. 


ENGRAVINGS AND THEIR VALUE. 


Containing a Dictionary of all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. B 
J.H.Siater. Third Edition. Revised, with an and Tilustzations, ont 
with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 1gs., by pust rss. 5d. 


Fonden: L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C. 
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| Breaking the Wilderness (Frederick S. Dellenbaugh). 


mens, &c., &c., to which are added numerous Pacisimiles for Study and Reference, © 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 
Italian Architecture (J. Wood Brown); Rome as an Art City (Albert 


Zacher). Siegle. 1s. 6a. net each. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Autobiography of Andrew D. White (2 vols.). Macmillan. 30s. net, 
FICTION 


A Bookful of Girls (Anna Fuller). Putnam’s. 6s. 

Dorset Dear (M. E. Francis). Longmans. 6s. 

The Countermine (Arthur Wenlock). Alston Rivers. 6s. 

Tolla the Courtesan (E. Rodocanachi). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Brooding Wild (Ridgwell Cullum). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

The Redding Straik (Robert Aitken). Simpkin, Marshall. 6s. 

A Cheque for Three Thousand (Arthur Henry Vesey). Bristol; 
Arrowsmith, 35. 6a. 


The Morals of Maycys Ordeyne (William J. Locke). Lane. 6s. 

Indiscretions (Cosn Hamilton); The Cleevers of Cleever (Annie 
homas). Tré@herne. «Is. each. 

Out of the Depths (Pitt Bonarjee). Thacker. 6s. 


HIsTORY 


King Leopold Ti? Yiis Rule in Belgium and the Congo (John de 
Courcy MacDonnell). Cassell. 215. net. 

Une Année de Politique extérieure (par René Moulin). 
Plon-Nourrit. 3,/7.50. 

The Suffrage Franchise in the Thirteen English Colonies in’ America 
(Albert Edward McKinley). Philadelphia: Ginn & Co, 

Law 

The Return of the Jews to England: Being a Chapter in the History 
of English Law (H. S. (). Henriques). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

Tke Solicitor’s Clerk (Charles Jones. Sixth and Revised Edition), 
5s. net; Evidence in Brief (V. Devereux Knowles), 2s. 6d. net. 
Effingham Wilson. 


Paris ; 


REPRINTS 


Silex Scintillans ; Bacon’s Essays, 2s. 6d. net each ; King Richard IIL., 
Is. 6d. net. Blackie. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


York; Cotsworth. 
55. net. 

The Ritual of Temperance and State Hygiene (H. Cooper Pattin). 
Norwich: Goose. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Japanese Spirit (Okakura-Yoshisaburo. With an Introduction 
by George Meredith). Constable. 35. 6d. net. 

Structural and Field Geology (James Geikie). Edinburgh : Oliver 
and Boyd. 12s. 6. net. 


THEOLOGY 


Immortality, and other Sermons (Rev. Alfred W. Momerie. 
ition). Allenson. 


Fourth 
Part III. : From the 


35. 6d. 


Death of Jehoshaphat). Black. 3s. 

TRAVEL 

Putnam’s, 
15s. net. 

In a Syrian Saddle (A. Goodrich Freer). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

La Main-d’ceuvre dans Les Guyanes (par Jean Duchesne Fournet). 
Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 6/7”. 


VERSE 


Zetetes, and other Poems (Maurice Browne). Stock. 35. 6d. net. 
Verse and Worse (Harry Graham). Arnold. 3s. 6d. net. 


With Singing unto Zion (Edward Gough). Kegan Paul. 55. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Sword of Islam, The (Arthur N. Wollaston). Murray. ros. net. 


Classics, The, and Modern Training (Sidney G. Ashmore). Putnam’s. 
55. net. 
London, The Soul of (Ford Madox Hueffer). Alston Rivers. 55. 
net. 
Rhymer’s Lexicon (A. Loring. Introduction by Professor Saintsbury). 
Routledge. 75. 6d. net. 
10s. 6d, 


Russia in Revolution (G. H. Perris). 
net. 

School Teaching and School Reform (Sir Oliver Lodge). Williams 
and Norgate. 

Compatriots’ Club Lectures (First Series. 


Chapman and Hall. 


Edited by the Committee 


of the Compatriots’ Club). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 
Naval Annual, The, 1905 (Edited by T. A. Brassey). Portsmouth: 
Griffin. 15s. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR MAy: Revue des Deux Mondes, 
3fr.; The National Review, 2s. 62. ; The Fortnightly Review, 
2s. 6d.; The Nineteenth Century, 2s. 6d. ; The Contemporary 
Review, 2s. 6d.; The Monthly Review, 2s. 6d.; The Inde- 
pendent Review, 2s. 6d. ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d. ; The 
Westminster Keview, 2s. 6d. ; Mercure de France, 2/7.25; La 
Revue, 1/7.50; The Century Illustrated, 1s. 4d. ; Deutsche 
Rundschau, 37. ; Ord och Bild, 147. ; The Musical Times, 4d. ; 
The Windsor Magazine, 6¢.; S. Nicholas, 1s.; The Empire 
Review, 1s. ; Macmillan’s Magazine, 1s. ; Temple Bar, 1s. ; The 
Grand Magazine, 43a. ; The Wide World Magazine, 6d. ; Sster- 
reichische Rundschau, 3. ; The Antiquary, 6d.; C. B. Fry’s 
Magazine, Harper’s Monthly, 1s.; The Captain, ; 
Lippincott’s, 25¢. ; The English Illustrated, The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1s. ; The Cornhill Magazine, 1s. ; Good Words, 
6d. ; The Sunday Magazine, 6d. ; The Treasury, 6d. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
BIRDS’ EGGS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. — 

A comprehensive Guide to the Collector of British Birds’ Eggs, with hints | 
respecting the ay of specimens for the cabinet. Co!'lated and compiled ty | 
Artuur G. Ph.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S.,.F.E.S., from his larger work, f 
“ British Birds with their Nests and Eggs.” Beautifully illustrated with twenty- 
four full-page plates in colour. In demy 4to. cloth gilt, price 21s., by post 21s. 5d. 
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VOLUME III. NOW READY. 


HISTORY of MODERN ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. In5Vols. Vol. II1I[.—From the DEATH of LORD 
PALMERSTON in 1865 to 1876. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Previously Published.—Vols. 1. and 11. &s. 6d. net each. 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND LITERARY REMAINS OF 


J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


Edited by his Wife. In Two Volumes. Illustrated. Extra crown Svo. 173. net. 


ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS.—New Vol. 
JOHN INGLESANT. By J. H. Sxort- 


HOUSE. Fcap. $vo. cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ANDREW DICKSON’ WHITE, 


formerly United States Ambassador at Berlin and St. Petersburg. With 
Portraits. In 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


1905 ISSUE NOW READY. 
The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the Year 
1905. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. With Maps. Crown &vo. 
ros. 6d. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 
DERBYSHIRE. By J. B. Firts. With 


Illustrations by Netty Ericusex. Extra crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


COMPATRIOTS’ LEC- 


TURES. FIRST SERIES. Edited by the COMMITTEE OF THE 
COMPATRIOTS’ CLUB. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY OF 
HORACE A. VACHELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE HILL. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON’S NEW WORK. ~ 
IN THE ARENA. 


“Capital stories......‘ Hector’ isa truly magnificent character study. It is, we 
think, one of the truest, most ironic, and most telling studies in modern American 
fiction.” — Daity Graphic. 


A QUIXOTIC WOMAN. 
A Novel. By ISOBEL FITZROY. 6s. 
“ Agreeable to read and never dull, so that it should have no lack of readers.” 
Scotsman, 


The author arrests and holds the attention of the reader from the first.” 
World. 


WITH RUSSIAN, JAPANESE, and 


CHUNCHUSE. The Experiences of an Englishman during the Russo- 
Japanese War. By ERNEST BRINDLE. Witha Map. Large crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


OUR SOUDAN. By Jouy Warp, F.S.A., 


Autbor of ‘‘‘the Sacred Beetle,” ‘‘Greek Coins and their Parent Cities.” 
720 Illustrations, including Maps and many Portraits. Crown gto. 218. net. 
“The book is indeed so profusely illustrated that the effect is like that of a 
fascinating lecture accompanied by an immense number of lantern slides ....:1¢ 
would be impossible in our space to exhaust the interest of this delightful book.” 
Northern Whig. 


FIVE YEARS in a PERSIAN TOWN. 


By the Rev. NAPIER MALCOLM. With Illustrations and a Map. Square 
demy &vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


FROM THE CAPE to the ZAMBESI. 


By G. T. HUTCHINSON. With an Introduction by Colonel Frank 
Ruopgs, C.B., D.S.O. With many Illustrations from Photographs taken by 
Colonel Ruopes and the AUTHOR. Square demy 8vo. gs. net. 
‘‘ The whole book is really an enlightening one on South Africa, and is worthy of 
careful attention by statesmen, politicians, economists, and general readers.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


ROME. Painted by ALBeRto Pisa. Text by M. A. 
R. Tuxer and Hore Matteson. Containing 70 Full-page Illustrations in 
Colour. Square demy 6vo. cloth, gilt top, price 20s, net. 

Epition ve Luxe, with letterpress printed on hand-made paper, containing 
the earliest impressions of the illustrations, and limited to 250 signed and 
numbered copies, price 2 guineas net. 


FLORENCE AND SOME TUSCAN CITIES. 
Painted by Colonel R. C. Gorr. Described by Ciaxissa Gorr. Containing 
75 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. Square demy 8vo. cloth, price 2os. net. 


NORWAY. Painted by Nico JuncmMAN. Described 


by Beatrix Juncman. Containing 75 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. 
Square demy 5vo. cloth, gilt top, price 20s. net. 


TIBET AND NEPAL. Painted and Described 


by A. Henry Savace Lanpor. Containing 75 Full-page Illustrations (so in 
Colour). Square demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price 20s. net. 


NUREMBERG. Painted by ArTHUR GeorceE BELL. 


Described by Mrs. ARTHUR Bett. Containing 20 Full-page Illustrations in 
Colour. Square demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net. 


TROUT FISHING. By W. Eart Hopcson. 
y 


Second Edition. With a Frontispiece W. H. Rotre, and a facsimile in 
Colours of a model book of flies, stream and lake, arranged according to 
the —— in which the lures are appropriate. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 
price -s. 6d. net 


THE DICKENS COUNTRY. By F. G. Kirrovy. 


Containing 4 Full-page Mlestrations, mostly from Photographs by T. W. 
TYRRELL. rge crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 


THE THACKERAY COUNTRY. By Lewis 


Mevvitte, Containing so Full-page Illustrations from Photographs specially 
taken for the book by C. W. Barnes Warp, and a Map. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 


KNOX’S HISTORY of the REFORMATION 
OF RELIGION WITHIN THE REALM OF SCOTLAND. Tran- 
scribed into Modern Spelling C. J. Guturie. With 43 Illustrations. 
Cheap Editior Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE FIMAL TRANSITION. By Joxun K. 
Incram, LL.L., Author of ‘‘Human Nature and Morals,” ‘ Practical 
Morals,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE THREE GREATEST FORCES IN 
THE WORLD, AND THE MAKING OF WESTERN CIVILISATION: 
THE INCARNATION. By Wicitam Wynne Peyton, Author of The 
Memorabilia of Jesus.” Crown vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


NOW READY, the MAY Number of 
THE BOOK MONTHLY, price Sixpence net, 
a beautifully illustrated Record, Guide, 
and Magazine for everybody interested 
in books. It is a What’s What and 
Who’s Who of bookland, and it has 
already won a recognised position. It 
has a specially interesting article, in 
which Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, who is 
writing his Autobiography, recalls some 
of his reminiscences. Order from your 
bookseller or newsagent, or from the 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 

ent & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, 
London. 


A Specimen Copy of THE Book MONTHLY will be sent post-free 
on application to the Publishers. 


Special Special 
3 Books for 3 Features. 
Bound in Red Cloth. Price ONE SHILLING each. 


THE ABC OF MOTORING. 


By C.W. BROWN. 
Driving, Gearing, Clutches, Accumulators, Cooling, Glossary, &c. 
What the Press says of this Book. 

Daily News.—‘‘Can be understood by anyone......Mr. Brown's mechanical 
abilities have long been recognised......His little handbook is emphatically one of 

The King.—** A clear and simple introduction to the art of driving a motor car.” 

Sunday Special.—‘ An excelient little work.” 

Athletic News.—" A yy shilling’s worth. A veritable child's primer of the 
automobile, by which I, for one, hope to profit.” 3 

Motor News.—‘‘ It conveys the information in a simple style, and, as a primer, 
will make the elements of motoring clear to the beginner.” 


THE ABC OF BRIDGE. 
By E. A. TENNANT. 

Rules of the Game, How to Score, What to Lead, and How to Play. 
Press Notices. 

Saturday Review.—‘* We have not met a better guide.” 
Onlooker.—'' We commend this shilling’s worth to all beginners as a genuinely 
gilt-edged investment.” 
This book will be found invaluable to all entering ie Competitions. 


THE PRACTICAL ABC OF CHESS. 


Containing all necessary information Na Se beginner, and many useful hints for 
p! 
HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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GEORGE NEWNES, 


WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


THE SURVEY GAZETTEER OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. Edited by J. G. Bartiotomew, F.R.S.E. With 
numerous Statistical Appendices and 64 Special Maps in Chromo-Litho- 
graphy. Imperial 8vo. cloth, 17s. 6d. net; half-morocco, 21s. net. Deals 
with nearly 50,000 different places, and is the only up-to-date and complete 
Gazetteer of the British Isles. 


“ One of the most comprehensive and accurate works of the kind."—Pall Mail , 


Cazette. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CITIZEN'S 
ATLAS. By J. G. BartHotomew, F.R.G.S. 156 Maps. Introductory 
Text, Statistical Tables, Descriptive Gazetteer, and General Index. Extra 
crown folio, art canvas, 21s. net ; half-morocco, 25s. net. 

“ A splendid atlas. The very best atlas which can be purchased at the price.” 


Daily Express. 

THE INTERNATIONAL 
ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. A Series of 105 Physical, 
Political, and Statistical Maps, compiled from British and Foreign Surveys 
and the latest results of International Research. Under the direction of 
J. G. Bartuotomew, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., &c. ‘ Royal gto. cloth, 6s. net. 
“* A boon to all students of the world’s contemporary history."—Daily Telegrap’:. 


STUDENT'S | 


NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 


Each volume contains about sixty-four full pages in monochrome, and a Frontis- 
piece in photogravure. These are ia many cases made from works which have not 
previously been reproduced. Each volume also contains a list of the principal works 
of the artist. 3s. 6d. net. 


BOTTICELLI. By RicHarp Davey. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 3y A. L. Bacpry. 
CONSTABLE'S SKETCHES. By Sir James D. Linton, R.L 
VELASQUEZ. By A. L. Batpry. 

GOZZOLI, By Hucu Sroxes. 

RAPHAEL. By Epccumse STAtey. 

VAN DYCK. By Hvucu Srokes. 

G. F. WATTS. By Dr. R. Pantin 
TINTORETTO. By Mrs. AntTHUR BELL. 

PAOLO VERONESE. By Mrs. Artuur BELL. 
BURNE-JONES. By Matcoim BELL. 


SHORTLY. 
TITIAN (EARLY WORK OF). By Matcoim Bett. 


. PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. By ArstNeE ALEXANDRE. 


THE HANDY ATLAS OF THE BRITISH 


EMPIRE. By J. G. Bartuotomew, F.R.S.E. A Series of 120 Maps and 
Plans illustrating the Geography of the Colonies, with Statistical Notes and 
Tables. Cloth, 1s, net ; limp lambskin, 2s. net. 


THE HANDY TOURING ATLAS OF THE 


BRITISH ISLES. By J. G. BarrHotomew, F.R.G.S. Being the Ordnance 
Survey of Great Britain and Ireland in miniature, contained in 120 Coloured | 
Maps. Size, 6 in. by 4 in. ; cloth, 1s. net ; limp lambskin, 2s. net. 


THE HANDY SHILLING ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD. Containing 120 pages of Fully Coloured Maps, by J. G. 
BarTHOLoMeW, and a Gazetteer with 10,009 entries. Size, 6 in. by 4 in. ; cloth, 
1s. net. 


THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By Seventy Authors. Edited by Hucu Roverrt Mitt, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. With 
488 Illustrations. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


NEWNES’ THIN PAPER CLASSICS. 


These charming and portable Volumes are smal! enough for the pocket (63 in. by 
4in., and 3 in. thick), yet large enough for the bookshelf. Printed im large type 
on a thin but thoroughly opaque paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title- 
page toeach Volume printed on Japanese vellum, and in a dainty binding, they 
make an ideal present. 


Cloth, 3s. net ; limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. met per Volume. 


Evelyn’s Diary. 

Lamb’s Works. 

The Vision of Dante. 

Peacock’s Novels. 

Beswoil's Life of Dr. Johnson. 
2 vols. 

Hawthorne’s New England Ro- 
mances. 

Tennyson’s Poems. 

Poems of Wordsworth. 

The Shorter Works of Walter 

vage ndor. 

Letters of Horace Walpole. 

The Ingoldsby Legends. 
rs. Browning's Poems. 2 vols. 

Shakespeare. ; vols. 

Milton’s Poems, 


WALPOLE S 


Poe’s Tales, 

Captain Cook's Voyages. 
Marco Polo’s Travels. 
Rossetti’s Early Italian Poets. 
Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini. 

The Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

Homer’s Iliads. Translated by Georce Carman. 

Homer's Odysseys and Shorter Poems. Translated by Georce Cuarman. 
Swift’s Journal to Stella. 

Ben Jonson’s Plays and Poems. 


SHORTLY, 
Mungo Park's Travels. 
Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Herrick’s Poems. Novels of Laurence Sterne, 
Spenser’s Faerie Queen. 2 vols. 
lowe’s Plays and Poems. 

Pall Mall Gasette.—“ The ‘ Thin Paper Classics’ is keeping well ahead of every- | 
thing else we know of in its own particular line. The selection of works for it has | 
never yet descended in standard from the highest; and yet it is as various and | 
comprehensive as any reasonable mind could wish.” 


FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konopy. 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By Erxest Raprosp. 
FRA ANGELICO. By Epccumse Sratey. 


“* Messrs. Newnes’ now celebrated series devoted to the Great Masters... . ex- 
cellently reproduced, and apparently considerable trouble has been taken to secure 
re some of the less known and least accessible of the painter's chief 
works." —Studio. 


NEWNES’ LIBRARY of tue APPLIED ARTS. 


A series of volumes for those interested in the Applied Arts of the past, providing 
information of a really practical value to collectors and students. Particular atten- 
tion has been paid to the illustrations, which are both numerous and of the 
highest quality, and include both monochromes and subjects in colour. Crown 
8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. by W. 
PircairRN Know es, 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Freperick Fen». 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. by A. F. KeNprRICcK. 


SHORTLY. 
ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bare. 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By Henr: 
RANTZ, 
OLD PEWTER. By Matcoim 
SHEFFIELD PLATE. By B. WYLLIE. 


“* From beginning to end it is always companionable, sincere, and instructive ; we 
can imagine no more useful and agreeable volume. '"—Aystander. 


DRAWINGS BY GREAT MASTERS. 


The Drawings in this new series are reproduced on a large scale on a page 
trgin. by 8$in. The volumes each contain 43 Reproductions, many of them 
printed in tints, and of these four or five are mounted on a coloured paper in 
harmony with the tint in which the Illustration is printed. The volumes are bound 
in delicately tinted paper boards with vellum backs, with a beautiful Desiza 
printed in Three Colours. 4to. 7s. 6d. net each. 


HOLBEIN. By A. Lys Barpry, 


ALBRECHT DURER. By Dr. Hays Sincer. 


SHORTLY. 


REMBRANDT. By Matcoim BELt. 


“Is sure of a welcome. The reproductions are printed with unusual care.” 
Manchester Guardians 


MODERN MASTER DRAUGHTSMEN. 


Uniform with ‘‘ Drawings by Great Masters.” 7s. 6d. net each. 
DRAWINGS OF BURNE-JONES. ByT. Marrin Woop. 


IN PREPARATION. 
DRAWINGS BY SIR E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. by 


Matcoim Bett. 


DRAWINGS OF DAVID COX. By A. J. Finzerc. 


| DRAWINGS OF ROSSETTI. By T. Martin Woop. 


3-12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. | 


COINS AND MEDALS, INCLUDING THE COLLECTION OF THE 
RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DENBIGH, C.V.O. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL 
Strand, W.C.. on MONDAY, May 8, and Following Day, at One o'clock pre- 
cisely, a COLLECTION of COINS P 
Hon. the EARL OF DENBIGH, C.V.O.. anaes coins in gold and silver of | 
Edward VI., Henry VII., Henry VIII., i 
james 1., Charles I., Ol 


» 
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May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. | 


THE COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS OF THE LATE FREDERICK 
CLIFFORD, ESQ., K.C. j 


| 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington ‘Street, 
Strand, W.C.. on Monday, 8, at One , the COLLECTION 
of ENGRAVINGS of the Jate FREDERICK CLIFFORD, Esq., K.C., including | 
engravings by A. Diirer, Rembrandt, Lucas van Leyden, Martin Schongauer, | 
col ober old. masters, fancy subjects printed in colours, after Cipriani, A. Buck, 
H. Singleton, A. Kauffmann, H. my and others, ints after Remt dt 
and others, including a fine tm of before letters of La Surprise by Samuel Cousins, 
after Dubuffe, mezzotint and other portraits after Sir Joshua Reynolds, K. Cosway, 
Sir G. Kneller, Sir P. Lely, and others; also naval and military prints by 
Havell, Sutherland, Grant, Bailey, &c., some in colours, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE GEORGE SHAW, ESQ., OF 
SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., cn TUESDAY, May 9. and Following Day, at One o'clock precisely, 

the LIBRARYof the late GEORGE SHAW, Esq. (of Small Heath, Birmingham), 

comprising standard works on science and general literature, publications of learned 

societies, Italian fine art ks, Goupil’s illustrated monographs, illustrated publi- 

cations and books of scenery, old and rare books, English and foreign set of 

Shakespeare quartos in facsimile, first editions of modern authors, books issued from 

private presses, works illustrated by Cruikshank and Rowlandson, topographical 
and architectural works, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTO 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for any and and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information of charge. Replies received. 


O BOOK-BUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF) 
FREE LIBRARIES.- The MAY Catalogue of Valuable Second- | 
hand Works and New Remainders, offered at Prices greatly reduced, is now | 
ready, and will be sent t free upon application to W. If. Smitn & Son, 
Library Department, 186 Errand, London, W.C. 


4IVE SHILLINGS OFFERED for ‘ Saturpay 
Review” for 4 July, 1891, containing Title and Index for January to June. 
—E. GEORGE & SONS, Booksellers, 151 Whitechapel Road, London, E. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen pombe pee free. 
LIBRARIES PURC ED OR VALUED AND CATA UED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicove and ABC, 

, Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


XUM 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


SECOND RELIGIOUS SUPPLEMENT 
Special Articles : 
TWENTIETH CENTURY POLITICIANS. 
The Rt. Hon. St. John Brodrick, M.P. 
MR. ASQUITH IN EXCELSIS. 
THE ACADEMY AND ITS CRITICS. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 2d. weekly. 


Offices: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 

very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EX- 
AMINATION, June 6, 7, & 8. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), one 

of £56, four or more of £50, and four or more of £30 - annum. Council Nomi- 
nations, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to 


| obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—Examina- 


tion for Entrance Scholarships (£60 and under), May 24th and 2sth. For 
particulars and prospectus apply to the WARDEN. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examina- 
tion on 27th, 28th, and 29th June, rg0s. For iculars apply to the HEAD 
Master, Schoolhouse, Tonbridge. J = 


“HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — THE ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on June 6, 7 and 8. 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 
per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
per annum for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined to candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE EXHI- 
BITIONS of £20 per annum or more. Senior candidates must be under rs, 
fo sa candidates under 14 0n May rst. Apply to the Bursar, the College, 
eltenham. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


POLLO THEATRE. Henry LoweEnrevp, Sole 
Proprietor. Tom B. Davis, Lessee and Manager. Mr. 
Epwarpes’ Season. Every Evening at 8.15. VERONIQUE. 
every Wednesday at 2 o'clock. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used 


for 8 years everywhere with — success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 
F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended by 
Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and on Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free).—-HEWIT, 66 Division Street, Sheffield. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOREBREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 
From the MANAGER’S REPORT for March 1905. 


4,£97°087 ozs. 
11°193 dwts 


Total Yield in fine gold from all sources os oe 
Total Yield in fine gold from all sources, perton milled .. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 8,750 Tons Milled. 


Cost. Cost per Ton. 

To Mining ae ae 7,036 19 016 1°562 
Development Redemption 875 o o ° 2 
Crushing and Sorting ue oe oe 4 orr’s82 
ee oe oe ee 1,188 11 3 2 
Cyaniding Sands .. ee ee eo 1,030 2 0 2 4°284 
* Slimes .. os oe oe 375 16 4 © © 10°308 
Sundry Head Office Expenses .. oe 426 18 6 © © If°710 
11,375 12 5 6 o’or7 
Profit na ee 9339 5 I 0 10°672 


£20,514 13 10 £2 6 10°689 


Value. Value per Ton 

By Gold Account— ga <4, 
Mill Gold .. ae oe ée 9,446 16 
Cyanide Gold es es 23,067 17 4 § 3°57 
£20,514 13 10 £2 6 10°689 


No Capital Expenditure was incurred during the month. 
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Caroline, &c., and a series of foreign coins in gold, silver, and bronze ; a small 
collection of Greek, Roman, and other coins, the peceorey of a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries ; the collection of H. W. Smith, Esq., including ‘rare 
noble of Edward III., and coins in the three metals of various reigns ; also the 
__| small but choice collection of W. W. Blest, Esq., comprising English coins in gold | Po 
and silver, in unusually fine condition, mostig acquired from well-known cabinets. | 
— |} : 
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THE WESTERN CANADA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY (LIMITED) 
are issuing a Prospectus h states amongst other things that— 

Messrs. Spicer Bros. (Limited), the well-known Paper Merchants, have agreed to 
act as Agents of t for the disposal of paper and pulp. A contract 
has also been entered into the absolute sale of the greater part of the 


Company's paper output for five years. 
This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will OPEN on the 8th day of MAY, 


1905, and will CLOSE on or before the 1mth day of MAY, 1905, 
for Town and Country. 


Western Canada 
Pulp & Paper Company 


LIMITED. 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900. 


DIVIDED INTO 
300,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative Pre- 
ference shares of £1 each «. £300,000 


150,000 Ordinary shares of £i each .. 150,000 
—— £450,000 
The Preference shares confer the right to a fixed cumulative preferential dividend 
at the rate of 6 per oe st. per annum on the amount for the time being cal 
and paid up, or credited as paid up thereon, together with the right of repayment 
of capital in priority to the Ordinary shares. ‘ 7 
In addition to their ferential rights they will rank pro rata with the Ordinary 
shares for a further dividend out of the profits of any year remaining after 10 
r cent. has been paid un the Ordinary shares for the year. 
Preferential dividend it is p d shall be payable haif-yearly on the first day 
of Jaauary and the first day of July in each year. 


There are Now Offered for Public Subscription at Par— 


$00,000 Six p.c. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each, 


With Participation in Further Profits as stated above. 
Payable—2s. 6d. per share on Application, 2s. 6d. per share on Allot- 
ment, and the balance in calls not exceeding 5s. per share, at 

intervals of not less than three months. 


Directors. 
WILLIAM CURTIS WARD, 60 Lombard Street, London, E.C. (Chairman, 
Committee, Canadian Bank of Commerce). 
LEWIS EVANS, 6s Old Bailey, London, E.C. (Director of John Dickinson & Co., 
Limited per Manufacturer. 
TIMOTHY YATES NUTTALL, 10 Marsden Street, Manchester (Director of 
e & Nuttall, Limited, Vale Pape r Mills, Horwich), Paper Manufacturer. 
ROBERT ALFRED WORKMAN, 36 Gracecburch Street, London, E.C. (of 
Montgomerie & Workman’, Shipbroker. 
EDWARD CLAUDE LEACHMAN, 19 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 
(Director of Spicer Brothers, Limited) Paper Manufacturer. 


Bankers. 
THE UNION OF LONDON AND SMITHS BANK, Limited, Princes Street, 
Mansion Houw-e, E.C., and Branches. 
CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE, 60 Lombard Street, E.C., and Van- 
couver, British Columbia. 


Brokers. 

SANDEMAN, CLARK & CO., 7a Au-tin Friars, London, E.C. 
CHARLTON & ILLINGWORTH, 6 wank Street, Manchester. 
Solicitors. 

For the { SHEPHEARDS & WALTERS, 6 Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 
Company | CHRISTOPHER & RONEY, 33 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
For the Vendors: FAITHFULL & OWEN, <3 Lombard Street, London, E.C., 
and Dacre House, Victoria Street, S.W. 


Auditors.—ANNAN, KIRBY, DEXTER & CO., Chartered Accountants, 
2t lronmonger Lane, London, E.C. (And New York and San Francisco.) 


Secretary and Registered Offices.—R. ROY MELDRUM, SALISBURY 
HOUSE, LUNVON, E.C. 


This Company has been primarily formed to manufacture wood-pu'p and paper 
at the mouth of Powell River, on the coast of British Columbia, eighty miles north 
of Vancouver City. It is proposed to carry on a lumber busivess in conjunction 
with the pulp and paper mills. The various rights and properties proposed to be 
acquired by the company are as follows :— ie 

(1) Two agreements with the Chief Commissioner of Lands and Works for 
British Columbia for the nting of Crown leases conferring right to 
take timber for the manufacture of wood-pulo and paper over 163,000 
acres of forest land, on the coast of British Columbia, the greater part 
of which has been selected. These agreements are conditional upon the 
completion of the mill within a period sufficient, in the opinion of the 
directors, for its erection and equipment. 5 

{2) 2,900 acres (approximately) of treehold iand, situated on both sides of 
Powell River, and extending from the sea to Powell Lake. 

(3) Water rights, granted by the Crown, to take water for power purposes from 
Powell River. 


The timber areas have been selected on account of their supply of spruce and 
other suitable woods and with a view to cheap logging. Their situation on the sea 
coast and the banks of rivers is of the highest importance, as all transport of timber 
to the mills will be by water. 

The timber been reported upon by Mr. Michael King, of Victoria, B.C. 
Mr. King has been engaged in the timber industry on this coast for twenty-seven 
years, and his figures show tbat there are practically inexhaustible supplies of 
spruce and other suitable woods. Mr. King’s S are corrob d 
reports made by Mr. J. G. Woods, late superintendent of the Moodyviile Saw 
Mills, and Mr. J. &. Poupare, manager of the Yale Columbia Land Company. 

The leases will be held direct from the Crown for a term of twenty-one years. 
This is the longest period for which the statutes authorise such leases to be granted, 
but the directors are informed that it is the invariable practice of the rmment 
to renew timber leases. the conditions of which have been complied with, upon 


iry at rates then in forcs. 
"Fis mill-site will have a deep sea-water frontage, where vessels of any burden 
will be able to load and discharge, thus avoiding any land freight. Ocean-going 
steamers will load direct at the company's wharf, which will be distant only 
80 miles from Vancouver City, the terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and 
on the line of steamers to and from Vancouver and the North. 
The water-power to be utilised by the company is very large, and, from its situa: 


tion close to the sea, of ial value. 
The water-power has been reported upon by Messrs. J. W. Ormiston & Sons, 
Civil Engineers, Glasgow, who estin to be lable 25,000 hor-e-power, which 
be augmented by damming. 


A large and iedueatial firm of papermakers in England have recently sent out, 
Mr. C. L. Crawford, timber expert, Boston, and Messrs. T. 
& Son, hydraulic and mill engineers, Montreal. to —_en to them, inde- 
The reports of these 
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experts on the water-power and timber limits examined by them are of the most 
favourable nature, and fully substantiate the statements herein as to the itude 
of the power, the suitability of the mill site, and the great quantity and low cost of 
the wood. - the courtesy of the firm referred to these have been 
at the disposal of the directors, and can be seen at the offices of the Solicitors of 
the Company by intending subscribers. 
_ The manufacture ot wood-pulp and of Paper therefrom is now one of the staple 
industries of the world, and the demand for “ news” paper (which is entirely made 
from woed-pulp) is an ever-increasing one. The world's supply of raw material 
has Principally been drawn from the forests of Scandinavia and the eastern 

rt of North America, with the result that these countries are gradually 
being denuded of their cheaply available timber. This is constantly and materially 
increasing the cost and value of pulp-wood. Mr. King’s report shows that the Com. 
pany will have a practically inexhaustible supply of spruce—the wood most suitable- 
for the manufacture of pulp—and that it can be delivered at the mill-sive at an ex- 
low cost. 

The company w | bled to turn out its pulp and paper at exceptionally low 
Prices by reason of the following natural advaatages, viz. : 


1. The low prime cost of the wood, and the very cheap rate at which it can be 
brought to the mills at all times of the year (its tran:port being almost 
entirely by floatage). 

The p of an i ater-power in a most favourable situation, 
which can be utilised at a very low cost. 

3. The position of the mill-site, with an immediate frontage on deep sea-water, 
where the mi!l product can be placed direct on beard ship, thus avoiding 
all land freight and consequent double handling. ‘ 

4. The mildness of the climate in winter, permitting of uninterrupted work alt 
through the year, without increase of cost, aad always affording oven water 
for shipment, thus giving this site an enormous advantage over other 
timber limits. 


The well-known house of Spicer Brothers (Limited), of 19 New Bridge Street, 
London, E.C., have agreed to act as the agents of the Company for the sale of its 
paper and pulp, for a period of ten years, at various rates of commission, payable on 
all paper and pulp sold, except that the Company has reserved the selling of its 
products free irom commis-ion in the markets of the North American Pacific Coast 
down to and including California, and also power te sell free from commission in 
case the orders received through Spicer Brothers (Limited) do not kcep the mills 
fully employed. 

The Company has also entered into a contract with Edward Lloyd (Limited), of 
12 Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E C. (in respect of which the Company's agents 
are to receive commassion), for the sale for five years of 10,400 tons per annum of 
- t at satisfactory prices. Messrs Lloyd have the option to renew 


2. 


news pape: 
- contract for a further period of three or five years on the terms mentioned 
therein. 

Mr. C. D'Oyley Mears, of London, pulp and paper expert (whose figures are- 
borne out by the estimates «f two other ‘aga, Mr. T. Trafford Wynne, civil 
engineer, who has had conside-able experience in the develo, ment of water-power, 
and Mr. Michael King, above mentioned, have respectively estimated the cost of’ 
the erection and equipment of the pulp and ———, the development of the 
necessary water-power, and the erection of a lumber-mill, with the supply of a 
comp'ete logging outfit. These estimates are based upon an annual output of 
13,000 tons of *‘news"™ paper and 7,500 tons of sulphite pulp : a water-power of 
10,coo h.-p., and an output of 40,cco feet, board measure, lumber = day of 
10 hours. The three estimates amount together to less than £200,000. r. Mears. 
has advised the directors that the pulp and paper-mills can be completed within. 
18 months trom date of commencement. The lumber-mill is expected to be ready 
in six months. The directors are of opinion that these estimates are well founded. 

After payment of the cost ofthe mills and the machinery referred to above, there 
will remain eno ny ng £60,000 avarlable for the general purposes of the 
company out of this issue, which, having regard to the contracts entered into, is, 
in the opinion of the directors, ample for all requirements. 

In the following estimate of profits the sale prices are based ay the price to be- 
paid under the contract with Edward Lloyd (Limited), and the average market 
prices obtaining at the present time in respect of the balance of the company's 
output. 


Estimated gross s of sales of “news” paper, sulphite 
pulp, and lumber on the annual output above stated .. 314,050 
(1) Cost of manufacture of news” paper and sulphite pulp, 
as estimated by experts and cost of uction of 
lumber, as estimated by Mr. Michael King, with 
freight, insurance, selling commission, &c. oe «£233,924 
(2) Rent of water-power, fixed rent of timber areas, depre- 
ciation on machinery and plant at 10 per cent., direc- 
tors’ fees, administration, and other expenses -.. ++ 21,000 
252,924 
_, Estimated annual profits .. és 64,126 
To pay dividend on 300,000 Preference shares at 6 per cent. will 
require only se ee se ee 18,002 


Leaving a surplus of .. oe os 
Deduct dividend upon Ordinary shares at ro per cent. .. oe es 5,003 


Leaving available for further distribution and for other purposes of the 
company.. oo oe ee ee oe ee eo 28,126 


It will be observed that the total estimated profits are sufficient to pay the fixed 
divideud on tne Preference shares more than three times over. 

The purchase price payable by the Company for the rights and p:operties to be 
acquired as above has been fixed at £165 000, payable as to 4 15,coo in cash, and t 
balance by the allotment to the vendors or tneir nominees as fully paid of 150,003 
Orcinary shares. The Company will leave the portion of the purchase price pay- 
able in cash as a charge upon the 2,900 acres (approximately) ot freehold land to 
be acquired by the Company for a term of seven years free of interest for the first 
two years, and thereafter at an interest of 5 per cent. per annum. 

The minimum subscriptioa on which the directors will proceed to allotment on 
the present issue is 200,002 of the Preference shares now offered for subscription. 

Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained at the offices of the Com- 
pary, or frum t e solicitors, bankers, and brokers. 


No. 17 
WESTERN CANADA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY, LIM. 
CAPITAL - + = £450,000, 

Divided into 300,000 Six ser Cent. Preference shares of £1 each, and 
150,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each. 
APPLICATION FORM FOR PREFERENCE SHARES. 

TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE WESTERN CANADA PULP AND 
PAPER COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Gentlemen—Having paid to the Company's bankers the sum of £........ , being 

a deposit of 2s. 6d. per share payable on application for ..... s+eeeee Six per Cent. 

Preference shares of £1 each in the above-named Company, F request you to allot 

me that number of shares, and | agree te accept the same, or any smaller number 

tbat may be allotted to me, subject to the Memorandum and Articles of 

Association of the Company, and upon the terms of the Company's Prospectu; 

dated April 29, 1905, I authorise you to place my name upon the register of 
members in respect of the shares that may be allotted to me. 


Signature... 


Wame (in 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
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ROBINSON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
for the Year ending 3ist December, 1904. 


ACCOUNTS.—The Accounts show a net profit on the year’s operations of 
£415,261 15s. 3d. To this sum should be added the amount brought forward from 
iast year’s Accounts, 4392,973 48. rod., making in all £808,235 os. rd. 

This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 

War Period. — Further expenditure and loss on account 
of gold seized ee oe ee es oe ee £39,952 13 11 
Depreciation .. oe 
Government Taxes .. oe oe oe 
Dividends, No. 24 and 25 of 6 percent. and 8 per cent. 
i 385,000 


respectively .. ee ee ee ee 
Balance of Profit and Loss carried forward ‘ +s 328,394 18 1 
£808,235 0 1 


oe ee 20,043 3 4 
34,846 4 9 


During the year a further sum of £49,177 155. rd. has been expended on Plant, 
&e, the details of which will be found in the Report of the General Manager. To 
for depreciation an amount of £20,041 3s. 4d. has been written off the value 

of old Plant, Shafts and Reservoirs. 

INVESTMENTS.—The Companv has become i: d in the Chamber of 
Mines Labour Importation Agency, Limited, to an extent of 3,450 shares of £3 
each, on which 12s, has been called up, leaving a contingent liability of £8,280. No 
change has otherwise taken place in the investments of the Company since the date 
of the last t, and which are as follows :— : 

251 4toshares of the Rand Mutual Assurance Company, Limited. 
690 £1 shares of the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, Limited. 
6: £80 shares of the Co-operative Exchange Yard, Limited. 

The total liabilities on the meee shares amount to £14,719. 

ROBINSON CENTRAL DEEP, LIMITED, SHARES. —During the year 
afurther 9,250 Robinson Central Deep, Limited, shares have been sold, realising 
£40,509 08. on, from which should be deducted the original cost of 4,161 Worki 
Capital Shares, which are included, the net lised being £32,237 os. 

The original holding of this Company in the Robinson Central Deep, Limited, was 
60,119 shares, made up of 45,089 shares received for 6°16 claims sol » and 15,030 
Working Capital Shares subscribed for at £2 each Of our total holding 42 
shares 


have been sold, leaving the Company with 10,869 shares, which appear in the 
Balance Sheet at the net cost of Working Capital Shares, i.e., £2 each, or £21,738. 
On 18th April the Robinson Central Deep, Limited, commenced crushing opera- 
tions with 20 stamps on rock obtained from devel »pment faces. In September the 
full sostamps were at work, and from results at present being obtained it can 
reasonably be expected that this Company wili reach the dividend paying stage 
during 1905. The sale of shares has not yet realised a sufficient sum to cover the 
expenditure in respect of New Plant, &c., which at the close of the year, amounted 
to £241,107 128, to which should be added the amount originally paid for hee 
Capital Shares, making a total of £271,167 12s., or in other words, £80,279 18. 1 


bas been appropriated from revenue. 

DIVIDENDS.—Two interim dividends, No. 24, of 6 per cent., and No. 25, of 
8per cent., have been declared during the year, making a total disbursement of 
14 per cent., equal to £385,000 ’ 

GENERAL.—Working costs have been reduced from 23s. 2°224d. in 1903 to 
22s. 8°107d. per ton milled for 1904, or a net saving of = oars Eros. The Worki 
Revenue has decreased 5s, 6°58ad. per ton, making the Working Profit ss. o°465d. 
less than in 1903 An explanation of the reduction in the yield is given in the 
General Manager's Report. During the latter portion of 1903 a new Headgear with 
Crushing and Sorting Plant, was commenced at the Eastern Shaft. This work 
has been completed, and the plant is ranning satisfactorily. 

The continued scarcity of native labour during the greater part of the year 
prevented the running of the full mill, the average number of stamps working being 
170, Your Directors regret to report that the action brought by this Compan 
with others, against the underwriters of the Policy of Insurance covering the gold 
commandeered by the Government of the late South African Republic at Vereeni- 

ing, on 2nd October, 1899, and at the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, 
poy the National Bank of the late South African Republic, on the gth October, 
1899, has been finally decided by the House of Lords in favour of the underwriters. 
The Policy in question contained what is known as the “free from capture” 
clause (i.e. the gold insured was not covered against the risk of ‘‘ capture, seizure 
or detention ” or the consequences thereof, &c.), but it was contended on behalf of 
the Companies that the commandeering of the gold by the Government of the 
late South African Republic was not a capture, seizure or detention within the mean- 
ing of the clause, as at the time a state of peace existed between Great Britain 
and the Transvaal, although, no doubt, war was being prepared for and was 
imminent ; and the taking possession of the gold was a constitutional act of the 

utive, either under the law of the country whose subjects the Company were 
or under a constitutional suspension of the law. The Court of the first instance, 
the Court of Appeal, and ultimately the House of Lords, after long and elaborate 
arguments, however, held that the commandeering was a “ seizure ” within the mean- 
ing of the “free from capture” clause. otwithstanding the result, your 
Directors feel that, having regard to the large amount involved, and that no such 
case had previously arisen, they were bound to have the question of the under- 
writers’ liability judicially determined by the final Court of Appeal. In the above 
circumstances no alternative remained but to write off the value of the gold in 
a. amounting to £39,952 13s. 11d., which has therefore been charged to 
fit and Loss Account. Mr. C. J. Price has been appointed General Manager of 
your mine, and Mr. W. W. Mein has continued to carry on the duties of Manager 
atthe mine. The Head Office of the Company has been removed from the mine 
to “The Corner House,” Johannesburg. 


BALANCE SHEET at 31st December, 1904. 


Dr. 
To Capital Account— 4. wx & 
550,0-0 Shares of £5 each .. 2,750,000 oO 


Appropriation Account— 
As per last Balance Sheet, re- 
Presenting :— 
40,000 Robinson Central Deep 


5,039 Robinson Central Deep 
Shares sold during 
1994 «+ es 20,036 9 3 


45,089 Shares. 
15, bi Central 
Works 


158,631 9 5 


1904 ee %a,210 11 6 


10,869 Shares on hand. 


Sundry Creditors— 
On Account of Wages, 
id Profits Tax 1904 35.499 4 9 
Unpaid Dividends 7255 2 2 
vidend No. 25, declared : 
December, 1904... ee 220,000 © 
274,682 8 
Profit and Loss Account ee 328,394 18 1 


32,237 9 9 
190,888 10 2 


439$43:965 12 11 


Cr. 
By Property— 
Mynpacht and 23° Deep 
Claims .. oe 
Fordsburg Stands ee 
Machinery, Plant & Buildings— 
Old Plant ee ee ++ 140,000 


New Plant ee oe 241,107 12 


Mine Development— 


No. 1 Incline Shaft .. 4376 
No. 2 Incline Shaft .. 39835 13 
Development .. 36,270 18 


Dams and Reservoirs .. ee 
1 obinson Cent 
Ltd., Shares .. oe 
Co-operative Exchange 


2,789,271 6 
533 1 6 
8 


° 
381,107 12 0 


5 
6 


44,482 12 10 
11,034 3 1 


21,738 o 


Yard, Lid., Shares .. 976 0 
Witwatersrand Native 
Labour Association, 
Ltd., Shares .. 1,276 10 0 
Mines 
ur Importation 
Agency, Ltd., Shares 2,070 0 0 
Rand Mutual Assurance 
Co., Ltd., oe 251 0 
———— 36,322 10 
Stores— 
In Stock .. oe +s 32,219 8 5 
In Transit .. oe 1,179 6 o 
Foundry Patterns and Tools .. 150 0 O 
New raction Engine and 
Trucks .. oe oe és 1,576 18 6 
Purchased Concentrates on hand 12,004 16 10 
— 27,130 9 9 
Bearer Share Warrants .. 1,692 8 4 
At call, bearing I 
t call, bearing Interest.. «+ 222,951 12 £ 
At Standard Bank, London— 
Current Account oo ee 668 16 2 
A s dard Bank, d 
Dividend Accoun oe 1,060 8 
At Mine .. os 239 6 6 
224,920 6 5 
Less Overdraft, Manager's 
Account .. oe I 3 
raft, Current Ac- 
count 674 9 8 
743 0" 
124,177 5 6 
Gold Consignment oe eo 139345 2 5 
Sundry Debtors and Labour 
Supply .. ee oe ee 24,280 o 
- 290,625 6 7 


431543:965 12 11 


Working Expenditure and Revenue Account. 


Dr. 
Mining .. ee ee ee 
Milling os oe 
Concentrates (Chlorination and Vanning) 
Slimes (Accumulated and Current) . 
General Expenses (Mine) . 
Machinery, Plant and Buildings .. 


T 


Head Office Expenses eo ee 
Balance to Profit and Loss Account 


Cr. 


By Gold Accounts .. os ee oe . 
Sundry Revenue... os 


& £ s. d. 


303,814 10 9 
2 7 


311,173 13 4 
415,261 15 3 


£726,435 8 7 


«& 4s 


718,613 12 3 


7,821 16 4 


£726,435 8 7 


Dr. Profit and Loss Account. 
To Depreciation written off .. ... 3 ¢ 
Gold seized by the Government of the late 
Z.A.R.—net value. . oe os ++ 39,952 13 
Gold Profits Tax for the year ending 31st De- 
ceimber, 1994 ee oe ee ++ 34,846 4 9 
94840 2 0 
Balance carried down 320,421 13 3 


Cr. 
By Balance from Revenue Account’ .. ee 


Dr. 
Dividend No. 2 


15 3 


ee 415,263 15 3 


£415,260 15 3 


6 per cent. ae oer Share), declared June, 1904 165,000 © o 
Dividend No. 25— 


8 per cent. (8s. per Share), declared December, 


385.000 o o 


Balance to next Account .. ee ee ee 328,394 18 1 


Cr. 
Balance brought down.. oo és 
Balance for year 1903 .. oe 


£713,394 18+ 


ee oe oo 320,482 13 3 
ee ++ 392,973 4 10 


4713,394 18 


L. RAYERSBACH, Acting Chairman. 
F. DRAKE, Director. 


S. C. STEIL, Secretary. 


We have examined the Books and Accounts of the Robinson Gold Mining 
Company, Ltd., for the twelve months ended 31st December last, and certify the 


above statement to be a full and fair Balance Sheet, 
exhibit a true and correct position of the affairs of 
The securities have been exhibited to us, and found 


and ly drawn up so as to 
a: that date, 
in order. 


Cc. L. ANDERSSON & CO., Incorporated | 


H. J. MACRAE, 
Johannesburg, 24th March, 1905. 
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CHATTO WINDUS, Publishers. 


Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS have pleasure in 
announcing that, the publication of the COL- 
LECTED LIBRARY EDITION of Mr. 
SWINBURNE’S POETICAL WORKS IN 
SIX VOLUMES having been completed, they will 
shortly commence the issue of A COLLECTED 
EDITION of 


Mr. Swinburne’s Tragedies 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE ERROR OF HER WAYS. 


By FRANK BARRETT, Author of * Fettered for Life.” 


STINGAREE. 


By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of “ A Bride from the Bush.” [J/ay 15. 


THE MISSING ELIZABETH. 


By ADELINE os Author of ‘*The Story of a 
enitent Soul.” May 11. 
IN FIVE CROWN 8vo. VOLUMES. ats 
The First Volume, containing the Two Plays, THE QUEEN- THE PHANTOM TORPEDO-BOATS,. 
MOTHER and ROSAMOND, is now in the press, and will be By ALLEN UPWARD, Author of ‘The Secret History of 
published at an early date. To-Day.” 
The Paper, Printing, and Binding of the Volumes wi uniform “ Mr. All =“ Sat F poole ee ‘ 
The Volumes will be published at short intervals, price 6s. net each | of I 
Volume, or 30s. net for the Five Volumes. Subscriptions can be which, Bank 
accepted only for complete Sets cho ot tae 
ONE HUNDRED LARGE PAPER COPIES (demy 8vo.) will | very romantic love story. There are no dull pages in ‘The Phantom T. . 
be printed for sale at FIVE GUINEAS net the set ; application for | Boats. Itdeed, few more genérally absorbing and thrilling books of its kind can 
these must be made to Booksellers. . 
The Contents of the a will be as follows : THE YOUNGEST MISS BROWN. 
Vol. 1. aay By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of ‘‘ The House on the Marsh.” : 
“* The Y. Miss B: fi f delightful , the plot of 
2. CHASTELARD. which is unfolded in excellent Telegraph. 
BOTHWELL, Acts I. and II. I 
Vol. 3. BOTHWELL, Acts III., IV., and V. THE MILLIONAIRE BABY. 
Vol. 4. MARY STUART. By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, Author of ‘* The Leavenworth 
APPENDIX: MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
‘* Anticipations of a complex plot and exciting situations, raised by recollections of 
Vol. 5. LOCRINE. ‘The Leavenworth Case,’ will not be disappointed by ‘The Millionaire Baby,’ a 
THE SISTERS. mystery that holds the reader's interest to the end...... The scenes, which are laid in 
" the haunted bungalow in the millionaire’s ground, indicate that the author's hand 
ROSAMUND, QUEEN OF THE LOMBARDS. | its Post 
| A SPOILER OF MEN. 
Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS have also pleasure | ln RICHARD MARSH, Author of “The Beetle.” , 
° ° ° “* There is no fainting or failing in the audacity, the power of invention...... This 
in announcing that they have in the press | new story isas fresh and full of life as if the author had had a year's holiday.” 
THREE NEW VOLUMES 
| BALIOL GARTH. 
Robert Louis Stevenson | By ALGERNON GISSING, Author of «A Secret of the North 
ea.” ‘ay 18. 
| 
1 } 
| DON TARQUINIO. 
1. ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. By FR. ROLFE, Author of ‘‘ Hadrian VII.” [A/ay 22. 
2. TALES AND FANTASIES. 
8. ESSAYS IN THE ART OF WRITING. | THE POET AND THE PIERROT 
; y , Author of ‘ e Smile of Melin n 
None of the contents of these three volumes have before 
inted in book form, excepting in the EDINBURGH EDITION. e 
Pitowing is a List of the Essays and Stories to be included in the WHEN A GIRL’S ENGAGED. s 
Volumes : > P 
ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. By HOPE MERRICK. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [May 18. ; 
THE AMATEUR EMIGRANT. d 
COCKERMOUTH AND KESWICK. TAKEN FROM THE ENEMY. 0 
AN AUTUMN EFFECT. By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of ‘Admirals All.” A New c 
A WINTER’S WALK IN GALLOWAY. Edition. cap, 8vo. picture cover, 1s. [May 11. r 
FOREST NOTES. Pp 
A MOUNTAIN TOWN IN FRANCE. THE MERRY MEN. ‘ 
ROSA QUO LOCORUM. 1 
THE IDEAL HOUSE.” DAVOS IN WINTER | vo STEVENSON 
pom NE c.. Vv ens TAINS. Pott 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 3s. a 
STIMULATION OF THE ALPS. ROADS. 
ON THE ENJOYMENT OF UNPLEASANT PLACES. THE WILD MARQUIS 
° u 
— Life and Adventures of ARMAND GUERRY DE MAUBREUIL. d 
THE MISADVENTURES OF JOHN NICHOLSON. ; By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. tl 
THE BODY-SNATCHER. THE STORY OF A LIE. “A biography which leaves the efforts o many imaginative writers in a bad le 
second place. Mr. Vizetelly makes the most of his subject as the theme of a book , 
THE TECHNICAL ELEMENTS OF STYLE. is per ps too ittle regar y istorians of the documen! sort. — Scotsman. re) 
THE MORALITY OF THE PROFESSION OF LETTERS. fc 
BOOKS WHICH HAVE INFLUENCED ME. RECOLLECTIONS OF ROBERT LOUIS d 
A NOTE ON REALISM. MY FIRST BOOK. STEVENSON IN THE PACIFIC. n 
GENESIS OF “THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE.” By ARTHUR JOHNSTONE. With Portrait and Facsimile Letter. h 
PREFACE TO “*THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE.” Crown 8vv. cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. [ Shortly. d 
‘ 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. te 
: REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. ti 
Printed for che Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co. Lrp., Seninoe Square, E.C., and — 4 by RecrnaLtp Wesster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton I 
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